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Freight Discrimination and Reasonable Rates. 


[From the twelfth annual report of the Massachusetts Railroad 
: Commission.] 

The subjects discussed above* have been more than once 
Officially brought before the Board during the year. The 
case of Butman vs. Boston & Albany Railroad Company 
will be found fully reported in Appendix E,+ and it was 
made the subject of legislative consideration. A few com- 
ments seem necessary for the better understanding of this 


case. 

The well-known principles of - the common law and of 
ssachusetts statutes, as stated. above, were sufficient for 
deciding the questions before the Board; but the facts were 
complicated, and it was with difficulty that they were 
obtained. And the principles of the law, although stated 
with tiresome frequency, seem hardly to be believed by rail- 
managers. Many of them stili seem to think 
that the only question affecting rates is what is 
on the whole best for the stockholders. They believe 
that they have a right to charge the shipper of freight just 
what pleases them, being only restrained by questions of 
prudence and railroad policy. It cannot too often be re- 
peated that this is not law. Even without a statute the rail- 
road company has a right to make only a reasonable charge, 
and is liable to an action if the charge is unreasonable. By 
the statute this law is reaffirmed, and the company is made 

liable to penal proceedings in addition to civil suits. 

The same principle of the common law which requires 
reasonable rates would seem to forbid discrimination: for 
higher rates to one man than were charged to another in like 
case would be unreasonable. And whatever exceptions ex- 
isted as to this rule, they have been removed by legislation; 
yet many railroad managers a to be obtuse as to this 

aw, and claim in words as well as in practice the right to 
make a different contract with each shipper, and to give 
secret preferences whenever they choose. 

One question which was discussed under this petition was, 
whether it is necessary, in order to make out a case of dis- 
crimination, that a demand for the low rate should be made 
and refused ; and the Board had no hesitation in answering 
that it was not necessary. To give a high rate to one man 
and a low rate to another in like circumstances is in itself a 
discrimination and an offence. This is evident (1) from the 
wording of the statute, which does not read that it shall be 
an offence to refuse equal terms, but enacts directly, “‘ Every 
railroad corporation shall give to all persons and companies 
reasonable and equal terms, etc. (2) The reason of the law 
demands this; for, otherwise secret contracts with a rival 
might ruin the injured party before he knew the existence 
of such a contract. (8) The Board was glad to find its views 
confirmed by English decisions, and escecially by the great 
authority of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn (now deceased). 
It has been held in the English courts, at that time charged 
with “ working” the railroad laws, that the mere giving of 
a secret preference is of itself an offense; that it is unlawful 
to discriminate in rates in order to enablé railway-borne coal 
to compete with sea-borne coal or to introduce a new kind of 
coal into a district, or to diminish the natural advantage 
which oue dealer has over another by reason of local prox- 
imity, or to prevent the opening of another railroad, and 
the consequent loss of business to the defendant corporation, 
or to procure an engagement of a shipper to use the other 
lines of the company. 

In all these cases the motive is a natural one; and the pref- 
erence given would be regarded by many railroad managers 
as good railroad policy. But the decisions are that no mo- 
tive will justify discrimination. The power has not been 
trusted to railroad companies; and the absolute right of each 
dealer to a reasonable rate, and a rate as favorable as any 
given, cannot be taken away for the advantage of any cor- 
poration. 

It should, however, be stated that the decisions are not 
absolutely uniform, and especially that those of Chief Jus- 
tice Erle somewhat conflict with the views of Lord Cock- 
burn. But Chief Justice Cockburn is, beyond all compar- 
ison, a greater authority than Chief Justice Erle, whose 
most valuable opinion on this subject is probably that deliv- 
ered in Palmer v. London & Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, that his decisions in these cases were not precedents 
to govern other cases. 

Another reason for taking the views of the more liberal 
jurist as a guide is found in the fact that our law is more lit- 
eral and comprehensive than the English act, which only 
forbids ‘‘any undue or unreasonable preferences,” while ours 
requires absolute equality of terms; and, still further, it 
seemed that quite as much protection should be given to the 
people in this state as was _— by any English decision. 

The findings of the board in the case referred to were 
somewhat misunderstood, and sometimes misstated. A 
leading journal in New York stated editorially that the 
Board had condemned the Boston & Albany, for giving 
Messrs. Cutler the benefit of the “arbitrary,” by which 
they were enabled to sell mea! to their customers for five 
cents less than they otherwise could; and the Commissioners 
—_ unable to procure the insertion of a denial of this state- 
ment. 

The fact was, that the Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 
pany was condemned, not for giving this privilege to one 
customer, but for not giving it to others. To deny this 
privilege, or to forbid the granting of it, would fv add 
to the price of meal and ‘* feed” in a large portion of the 
state. 

It is true that the state was called upon by in- 
terested parties to cut off such privileges, and that leg- 
islation was asked to forbid the grinding of grain 
in transit, or its storage on its way through the state, 
without the payment of a new rate for trans- 
portation. It was urged, that allowing grain to be ground 
in transit brought the cheap water-power at Wilbraham, at 
Fitchburg and elsewhere, into direct and injurious competi- 
tion with the costly steam-power of Boston millers: and the 
Legislature was asked to protect the Boston grain-dealers 
against this disastrous rivalry. 

But it was Ty yey owner of cheap water-power has 
a right to put it to its and freest use; and the people of 
the state have a right to the cheapness of food for themselves 
and for their domestic animals that results from this cheap 
power. The doctrine of ‘‘protection” has never been car- 
ried so far as to protect one section of a state against the 
natural advantages of another at the expense of a third sec- 
vion. 

And it was further said—and this wasthe convincing argu- 
ment—if grinding and storage in transit are forbidden in 

*In the letter to the New York Chamber of Commerce, which 
we published Jan. 14, 1881.—Eprror RarLroap Gazerre. 

tRailroad Gazette, March 26, 1880. 





Massachusetts, they are and will be permitted by her neigh- 
bors; and we shall only business from our own state to 
build it up at Nashua, at Putnam and at other points in the 
New d states. Wise legislation does not seek to make 
9m or meal dear, in order to increase the profits of dealers. 
t does forbid exclusive advantages to one party, enabling 
him to undersell his rivals. This the law now does; and this 
is all that can be asked. If one man or firm has energy and 
skill which him to avail himself of advantages open 
to all, he d es not blame, but praise. 
views.may seem too plain to need restatement. They 
are almost alphabetical in political economy; but they were 
mutters of earn discussion during the last winter, and the 
islature was urged to act in disregard of them. 
he Boston & Albany Railroad Company at once acknow!]- 
edged the correctness of the decision, and offered freely con- 
tracts like that of the Cutlers to all persons or firms in like 


circumstances. 
Another position was to hinder storage or milling in 
transit, and to forbid the practice known as “ absorption 


of arbitraries ” for the benefit of shippers, unless such privi- 
leges were specially provided for in tke original written con- 
tract for ——— But this seemed open to the objec- 
tion, that in cases any dealer favored by the corporation 
would be sure to have the privilege, while others might be 
deprived of it, and thus a certain discrimination would be 
legalized. For this, or for some other reasons, the proposi- 
tion failed to become a law. 
The Hanover Pranch Railroad Company was complained 
of, and found to have been guilty of discrimination in favor 
of a firm of which its President and Tree surer were members 

The case is fully reported in me ron 

In this case, after the original order for discrimination had 

been exposed, the directors voted to fix a uniform rate for 
shipments of fifty tons, with a rebate for shippers who re- 
ceived five hundred tons in a year. 
The illegality of the original order was too clear for dis- 
cussior; but _— this vote a question arose which had not 
been decided in any adjudication of the Board. The cor- 

—— claims the right to make a discriminating rate in 
avor of a customer, founded upon the iarge amount of busi- 
ness done by him in a year. 
The principle that a lower rate may be given for a car- 
load than for a partially loaded car, and a lower rate for a 
cargo, or large quantity hauled at one time, than for one 
car-load, had been recognized by the Board, as it has been 
by the courts. It is founded in reason, and depends upon 
the fact that a large amount can be profitably handled at 
one time for a less rate than a small amount. But this 
principle does not apply to like amounts hauled at different 
times, but hauled more frequently for one customer than 
another. To prefer the larger dealer in this case, is to create 
anew and unnatural inequality in favor of the richer man 
or firm. It is to do just what the law seeks to avoid. It is 
to aid that tendency to monopoly, and to the concentration 
of business in a few hands, which is a marked evil of the 


jimes. 

While the Board is confident of the law in this case, it is 
pleasant to have this view confirmed as being good railroad 
policy as well. Mr. Fink speaks as follows on this point : 
“Tf the railroad grants to the larger establishment lower 
rates of transportation, it would unjustly discriminate 
against parties with limited means, and be of no benefit 
to the railroad carrier. A common carrier should adhere 
to the rule to charge the same rate for transportation for the 
same articles between the same points, only discriminating 
on account of quantity as far as it influences the cost 
of transportation.” (Nimmo’s First Annual Report, p. 9 
appendix.) And again he says, “I do not think that a 
common carrier has the legal right to enter into special 
contract with manufacturing establishments to carry freight 
at less rate than for the public generally, for the purpose of 
encouraging the erection of such establishments on the line 
of its road. It is not the province of railroad companies to 
make themsetves partners in private enterprises. Even if 
they have the legal right, it is questionable whether it would 
be good policy for them to do so.” 

The present case is an illustration of the soundness of these 
views; for a prosperous manufacturing concern, employing 
many hands, was almost driven out of the town of Hanover 
by the preference given to the favored firm. And the Board 
learns, from statements made since the hearing, that Mr. 
Clapp would have wholly withdrawn if be had not found re- 
dress. Probably his sole motive would not have been the 
pecuniary loss, but he would have been more influenced by 
asense of wrong. And this is not an exceptional case in that 
respect. 

Comment was made at the hearing upon the fact that the 
railroad was a small one: but the Board knows of no legal 
discrimination that can be made on this account, and ap- 
plied the same rule to this branch road that had just been 
applied to the most powerful corporation in the state. 
REASONABLE RATES. 


The Otis Company ef al. rs. Boston & Albany Railroad 
Company was a petition for a recommendation of reason- 
able rates for coal transportation. The full opinion of the 
Board will be found in Appendix E. In brief, the decision 
was (1) that in view of the less cost of carrying large quan- 
tities at one time, and of the universal practice in that re- 
spect, it is reasonable to adopt a tariff of cargo or large 
quantity rates lower than single car-load rates, and that it is 
unreasonable to charge for cargoes or large quantities the 
same rate that is charged for single car-loads. (2) That rates 
which are reasonable in themselves,-and admitted to be 
reasonable for the body of the community, cannot be law- 
— set aside for higher rates whenever a monopoly of rail- 
r service exempts any particular line from competition. 
(3) That a corporation 1s not justified in refusing rates reas- 
onable in themselves, from the fear that the giving of such 
rates will divert business from other parts of their road to a 
—< 2 On this last point the English cases are very 

ecided. 


THE CARRIAGE OF MILK. 


The milk-producers have always claimed that they not 
only have the rights of all shippers to reasonable rates, but 
that they have a peculiar claim in equity; for not only has 
their property been taken without their consent, as the 
vote gen J of others has been taken, but it has, as they say, 

m made less valuable because the products of the West 
have been brought here in great quantities and at low prices, 
so that the eeeperty ot other classes has impoverished the 
agricultural class. e result is, that they cannot live un- 
less they can +! dispose of the more perishable products 
of their lands which find a market in large places, and 
which will not bear long transportation. Among the chief 
of these products is milk. 

Without arguing the special claims of the farmers to con- 
sideration, and recognizing the fact that recent developments 
in agriculture may affect the strength of those claims, they 
have certainly the right to fair terms, and the right to 
transportation with reasonable facilities without the inter- 
vention of any contractor or middleman. And the fact that it 
is easier for a corporation to deal with one man than with sev- 
eral is noexcuse for a railroad company that seeks to avoid its 
obligations as a common carrier, and throws obstacles in the 





wok of those who demand a performance of its duties. The 
Milk Act of 1879, chap. 206, recognizes the difficulties which 


arise upon roads where milk is carried under contract, and 

ae this Board the power in certain cases to revise the rates 

for the general public. The informal and 1 

intervention of the Board has been sought in a few cases, but 

only one has proceeded to formal adjudication. This case 

was thatof Elisha D. Stone et al. vs. Worcester & Nashua 
i Company, and it is reported in Appendix E. 

In this case the corporation, after adopting for a few 

weeks the rates fixed by the Board, not being satisfied there- 
with, refused to submit to them further, and still refuses to 
carry milk at the rate fixed by the Commissiovers. The legal 
remedy in this case is sought, not by prosecution, but by a 
civil action of tort by each person in each case. The Board 
learns that suits have been brought; and it is said 
that the defense is, that the rail being a branch 
line in relation to Boston, is not subject to the 
law so far as rtation to Boston is concerned 
In other words, as the Worcester & Nashua Railroad does not 
run to Boston, this Boar cannot fix a rate from the towns 
on its track to Boston. The Board has not supposed this de- 
fense to be available, because the company has held itself 
out as a common carrier from each town on its route to Bo 
ton; because it contracts to carry all sorts of merchandise 
from those towns, and jally has fixed a milk tariff from 
each place to Boston; and because, by means of its contracts 
with another road, and by force of the statutes, it is enabled 
to carry out these contracts. ' : 
If, however, the defense should be sustained, it would seem 
Cesirable to repeal or to amend the act, Otherwise, Massachu 
setts would have a law upon its statute book which could be 
enforced against all main lines, while it could be nullified by 
all branch reads. 


The Fallacies of the Anti-Monopoly League. 
We print elsewhere a communication recently received Ly 
us from Mr. F. B. Thurber, on behalf of the Anti-Monopoly 
League of this city. In it he remonstrates with us in regard 
to the strictures in the Nation of March 10 on Judge Black's 
great statistical effort in his recent speech in this city. So 
far as Judge Black's figures are concerned, we do not propore 
to say anything further about_them: they speak for them- 
selves. Mr. Thurber makes a good-natured effort to justify 
and excuse them, but he fails to mend the matter. hen a 
reform association, undertaking to deal with an essentially 
econ mical question and addressing itself to the country 
through eminent public men like Secretary Windom a d 
Judge Black, puts forth such deceptive and transparent fe L 
lacies as the Secretary’s ‘‘ $45,000,000 a year on grain alone, 
or the Judge’s ** 8675,000,000 annual extortion on through 
freights alone "—when, we say, anything calling itself a re- 
form association puts forth such shallow statements as these, 
its representatives must not complain if they are told they 
discredit themselves and their cause. Mr. Thurber shows 
some disposition to abandon Judge Black, as a statistical and 
economical authority, to his fate, and to fall back on his 
‘knowledge of constitutional law.” It will be well for him 
todoso. Judge Black’s appearance hitherto in the discus- 
sion of the railroad problem has been very little to his credit. 
He seems to have accepted a brief from Mr. Thurber, and to 
have derived his whole knowledge of the facts and principles 
involved from asomewhat hasty reading of that brief. He has 
thus far contributed absolutely nothing of value to the discus- 
sion. His November letter to the League was a mere restate- 
ment of the results arrived at throngh the Granger litigation ; 
but so great was his want of knowledge of the subject that he 
seems absolutely to have thought that what he was saying 
was new. Accordingly, he said it in a way which led many 
people, who had not followed the discussion, likewise to think 
it was new. His second appearance was the recent econom- 
ical one, and of the copious display of ignorance—what he 
himself would, perhaps, more gently describe es ‘‘ fractional 
inaccuracy ”—then made by him, the less said in any serious 
discussion the better. It is merely to be hoped that, if Judge 
Black proposes to retain his brief, he will, in future, fami - 
iarize himself a little with the literature and principles of his 
case, and not again discredit, as he recently did, it, himself, 
and his clients. ‘ 
Leaving, however, the now famous Black and Windom 
statistics, we have a few words to say on the present position 
of the Anti-Monopoly League. Mr. Thurber endeavors in 
his letter to state that position. He is disposed to concede 
to the railroads “‘a fair rate of profit based upon 


the cost of service,’ which in this state was 
fixed at ‘10 per cent. net upon the capital 
actually invested.” The restof the advantage accruing from 


‘**steam highways” should, he argues, inure to the public. 
Having thus stated his position, Mr. Thurber, regardless of 
the unhappy fate of Messrs. Black and Windom, proceeds to 
indulge in some Anti-Monopoly League statistics of his own. 
By them he shows, to his own satisfaction, that Mr. Van- 
derbilt has extorted $75,000,000 (the League never deals in 
anything less than $45,000,00C) from the country during 
the last twelve years, through the agency of the New York 
Central alone. ‘His figures in this case are as fallacious and 
deceptive as those of Judge Black. They could as easily be 
shown to be so. However, we have not space to follow him 
into them. It is with his general position we now have to 
deal. 

The statement of a fair rate of profit in railroad invest- 
ments, based upon actual cost of road and service, sounds 
well. What does it mean? Like everything which ema 
nates from the League, it is vague and indistinct. It shows 
that the subject has not been thought of. We are talking 
now of the railroad service of the country. The charge is 
that, as a whole, it is one vast system of extortion and ex- 
cessive profit; that it extracts from the country, in excess 
of the reasonable return it ought to be content with, $45,000, - 
000 a year on one article it carries, and $675,000,000_ ona 
single branch of its business. What are the facts‘ Unfor- 
fortunately, in this country we have no body of reliable 
railroad statistics. In the manufacture of what pass for 
statistics the League has it all its own way. We have no 
means of ascertaining whet the actual cost of the railroad 
system, as a whole, has been. We can only Te it. 
If we cite state returns, the cry of ‘“ wate stock” is at 
once raised; the construction account has been swelled, it is 
insisted, by the issue of fictitious securities. Then we are at 
once pushed off again into the bundreds of millions. Fortu- 
nately the League itself has pointed out one little oasis of fact 
in this vast desert of figments. In the report to the Board of 
Trade, drawn up by Mr. Thurber as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Railroads, and submitted on Jan, 12, 1881, he 
states that in Massachusetts stock-watering is an in- 
dictable offense: that law and public opinion are against it; 
and, consequently, it is fair to infer that the statistics of 
Massachusetts as to the actual cost of railroads may be 
relied on. To the Massachusetts statistics, therefore, we ap- 
peal. Last year the average cost of an equipped railroad in 
that state was $63,000 per mile. We cannot assume this as 
the average cost per mile throughout the country for two 
reasons: in the first place, it would not be tair, as the cost in 
Massachusetts is above the average; and in the second place, 
the average in unwatered Massachusetts far ponent | s the 
watered average reported elsewhere. In the United States 
as a whole, Poor in his ‘‘ Manual” for 1890 states the aver- 
age cost at $52,000 per mile. Let us suppose that one-third 
of this is fictitious—an enormous allowance for “ water” ; 
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this would make the average actual cost per mile $35,000— 
just 55 per cent. of the arid Massachusetts cost. Certainly, 
taking all the great lines of the country, with their enormous 
equipment and costly terminal facilities, into the account, 
no one at all familiar with the subject will find fault with 
this estimate on the ground that it is too large. There is no 
room for *‘water” init. Poor also returns the mileage of 
the country at 85,000 miles. - The rest is a simple matter of 
arithmetical calculation; not supposed to be, as Judge Black 
would say, ‘‘ fractionally accurate.” The railroad system of 
the country, asa whole, on this basis, after allowing for 
** water” the absurdly enormous sum of fifteen hundred mil- 
lions of dollars—on this reduced, hard-pan basis the railroad 
system represents, at least, three thousand millions of actual 
cost—about $250,000,000 more than the bighest point of the 
national debt left us by the rebellion. The entire gross earn- 
ings of the system are $530,000,000, and its net earnings 
above expenses of operating are $220,000,000. The entire 
net earnings, therefore, represent but 7 per cent. on actual 
cost thus ascertained. If every dollar of them went annu- 
ally to the owners of the property it would not, accordingly, 
be an excessive profit. Every dollar does not go to them, 
however, as on well-managed roads a large portion of the 
net earnings is put into the property. Poor returns the 
amount actuallv paid out in 1879 as profit on investment at 
$173,000,000—being a trifle less than 6 per cent. on our 
desiccated estimate of actual cost. Im Massachusetts during 
the last eight years the total net income has averaged less 
than 6 percent. on the investment. Does the Anti-Monopoly 
League maintain that this return is excessive / 

We are, however, well aware that the League and its ad- 
vocates will at once reject any and all such methods of com- 
puting a reasonable profit. They mass the system only for 
the ——— of showing extortion by the hundreds of mil- 
lions. hen it comes to averaging its costs and its earnings, 
they deftly shift their ground. They contemptuously refuse 
.to look at it asa whole. Each road, they insist, shall stand 
on its own merits. In railroad enterprises, they argue, there 
should be no prizes; all above a fair profit on the capital 
actually invested in each enterprise should inure to the pub- 
lic. hen losses occur—that is the affair of the investors. 
There must, however, be no averaging here. In the eyes of 
the League, therefore, the building of railroads is a business 
absolutely sui generis, and those who build them are fools. 
That the business is a most risky and uncertain one the 
League itself does not deny. Yet they insist that those who 
embark in this risky business should never expect more than 
a fair profit on any single investment, even the best; and on 
all the bad investments they should accept the loss asa 
necessary incident. This position the League calmly takes. 

Well, we wish to be reasonable, and so we will accept this 
position also. It is absurd, and in violation of every busi- 
ness principle; still, for argument’s sake, we will accept it. 
Space, therefore, 1s to be thrown out of consideration. 

ow is it about time? There are good years and there are 
bad years in the Jives of railroads, as of men. Is this rea- 
sonable profit—10 per cent. in New York—accumulative ? 
There are actually no railroads which have always been 

rofitable. Very few pay 10 per cent. dividends ever. 

one have always paid them. Are railroad investors enti- 
tled to arrears of unpaid profits? If they cannot average 
their losses over s and the entire system, may they over 
time in the case of the individual road? We commend this 
problem to Mr. Thurber in the case of the New York Cen- 
tral, on a basis of 10 per cent. annual profit. Tbe result, we 
fancy, will astonish bim. 

This averaging through time, however, the League can- 
not allow either. If they did, they would be lost. Their 
only tenable position is a plain one. Investments in 
railroads, they must say, are unlike any other invest- 
ment known to men. The profit allowed to thera is to be 
computed on the business of each particular enterprise for 
each particular year. In nocase must it be more than a 
fair profit on actual cost. There must be no averaging, no 
accumulation of arrears, nocompounding. That is ‘* water.” 
Well, yes, we agree; it is ‘‘ water” ; as the League is trying 
to inculcate the idea of ‘‘ water” intothe public mind. But, 
if the League will point out to us one single business ever 
carried on by private enterprise in any country, not as a 
matter of charity, where there was neither a guaranty of a 
moderate profit on the one side, nor a chance to offset good 
years by bad years, or heavy losses by unusual profits, on 
the other—when it points out to us one single such case, 
then, and not until then, will we acknowledge that in their 
present attitude on this subject they have some basis of rea- 
son or precedent to stand on. 

They cannot doit. The subject, however, is a large one. 
We have hardly entered upon it, and must hereafter recur 
to it. We have yet something to say on the fruitful theme 
of discrimination.—The Nation, March 24. 








Increase of Business on Massachusetts Railroads. 





[From the twelfth annual report of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission. } 





The great increase of business represents the share which 
the railroads of this state have had in the general business 
activity and prosperity of the country, Here, as elsewhere, 
most of the railroad companies were found unprepared for 
the enormous volume of business which was precipitated 
upon them as a result of the full harvésts of the West, and of 
the dearth in Europe. They were found wanting in loco- 
motive power, in the number of freignt cars, and sometimes 
in experienced train-hands. Nor could these wants be at 
once supplied. 

INADFQUATE ‘ROLLING STOCK. 

As one consequence of this want, it is charged that West- 
ern cars entering New England have been detained here for 
local use, and sometimes returned by other and longer 
routes than those by which they entered the Eastern states. 
This has been a source of annoyance to railroad managers, 
and an injury to the business of this section. The managers 
of one great railrouad complain that 642 of their cars were at 
one period detained east of New York for an average of 
eighteen or nineteen days, when six or seven days would 
have been sufficient if they had not been held for local use, 
or needlessly delayed. 

The number of freight cars owned by Massachusetts rail- 
road companies is returned as 21,886. The number of 
freight cars so owned, which were in the state on Dec. 1. 
was 11,315. The number of foreign freight cars in the state 
on that day was 12,992 ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that this day was not a fair specimen. These figures show 
that the extent of the practice complained of has been exag- 
gerated. But it does exist. 

A railroad manager writes to us as follows. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion of prompt car movement is a very serious one to all 
rail west of New York at the present time, as we all 
have more business than we can find cars for ; and, if there 
is any similar demand for trade to New England points, it is 
equally important to the lines east of that to have prompt 
movement, as it is a question of cars entirely at the present 
time. The interchange of cars is now so general all over the 
country that it is scarcely necessary for me to say to you 
that their prompt movement is —— to every road 
over whose fine they run. This not only affects the railroads, 
but affects largely the business interests of their sections.” 








He also sends the history of two cars on their absence at 
the East, with their circuitous excursions, and daily tri 
forward and back between way stations, which would 
amusing if it were not an example of what is a serious in- 
jury to cur business and name. ‘The wheel in constant 
motion ” is the requisite of railroad prosperity ; but it must 
be in motion for those that own it. The amount paid for 
car service by no means compensates foreign roads for this 
sort of detention ; and corporations that are satisfied with 
such payment for the legitimate use of their cars, are not 
willing to have’them impressed into local use. The Railway 
Clearing-House Association has taken measures to chec 
this abuse. ; 

Many complaints have been made as to delays at the 
Hoosac Tunnel and at the yard in North Adams. One 
cause of the detentions complained of has already 
been alluded to—the want of rolling stock and train- 
hands on the part of operating roads. Another cause 
has been the anomalous legal condition of the state 
road as to its connection with other roads. This 
evil has been in part removed by agreements made by those 
roads with the advice and concurrence of the Commission- 
ers; but it has been removed only in part, and may call for 
legislation before a complete remedy is found. 

TERMINAL FACILITIES. 


The great want, however, in the general railroad business 
has been terminal facilities for handling freight. Three 
questions were put by the board to a railroad manager on a 
day in February last: (1) How many loaded cars have you 
now waiting to be discharged? The answer. was, ‘‘ Five 
hundred.” (2) How many have you had any day this sea- 
son? And the answer was, ‘One thousand.” (3) How 
many cars can you handleinaday? And he said, ‘‘ At the 
wharf we can handle sixty ; but with a we can manage 
sixty more.” An easy computation shows how commerce 
was hindered by the defective terminals of thisroad. An- 
other railroad had on that day one thousand loaded cars 
waiting on its tracks. In the heart of Middlesex County 
these cars could be seen standing on sidings, when they 
ought to have been at the wharf, or rather when they 
ought to have returned from the wharf, and to have reached 
the West in order to take a new freight for European con- 
sumers. And this detention of cars leads to detention of 
vessels; and neither cars nor vessels can enrich their owners 
unless they are always moving. Or, if demurrage does 
enrich the ship-owner, it impoverishes the merchant, and 
gives a bad name to the port. During the year, many ves- 
sels, for want of proper facilities, have been unloaded ‘in 
the stream” by a (three are so unloading at this writ- 
ing) with a double handling of freight; others have been 
discharged at one place and loaded at another, with conse- 
quent delay and expense; and still others, after discharg- 
ing their cargo at Boston, have been obliged to go to New 
York for return cargo. 

There have always been two classes of opinion upon the 
subject of storing and handling freight. One class of men 
has said, ‘“‘ Bring business here, and facilities- will follow.” 
Others have said, ‘‘ Furnish the facilities, and business will 
come.” This seems to be the wiser course: for business will 
not come unless facilities are furnished in advance for trans- 
acting it; and again, when business comes, facilities cannot 
be furnished in a day, nor in a year. And, therefore, it is 
wise to provide accommodation for business far in advance 
of present needs. 

We need not repeat facts that have been often presented 
in different forms as to the amount of terminals convenient 
for commerce in Boston and in other seaboard cities. Bos- 
ton has suffered in past times for the want of more extended 
facilities of this kind. The board is warranted in saying 
that several additional and permanent lines of foreign 
steamers would now be established at the port of Boston, if 
full terminal facilities had been furnished there one year 
ago. And there is not a piece of real estate in the city 
which would not have been increased in value by such an 
enlargement of foreign trade. And what is true of the city 
is, to some extent, true of the whole state. It is certain 
that, to keep her place as the second importing city of the 
country, Boston must increase her terminals. For where 
vessels come to get outward freights, thither they will at 
last bring inward freights. 

Our friendly rivals are nearer the West; but we are 
nearer Europe. And the controlling fact in competing for 
business will be the cheapness and promptness with which 
freight can be handled. The French saying is, ‘‘ The tools 
belong to him who can handle them ;” and it applies es- 
pecially to freight. 

While there is cause to regret the shortcomings of some of 
our roads and their dilatoriness in providing for coming 
business, there is much to be said on the other side. The 
board would, perhaps, have hesitated to record their criti- 
cism on this subject, if it were not able to add that much 
has been done and more is about to be done to answer such 
criticism. 

The facilities at Boston for discharging and distributing 
imported goods are unrivalled, except at New York; and our 
merchants who recently visited Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, envying their ‘‘ terminals,” came home weli satisfied 
with the nearer and better accommodations of their own 
city for importing and distributing goods. 

Great improvements have been made, and further im- 
provements are contemplated. Those which have been 
made, and which are now going on, are set forth in Appen- 
dix D. The Boston & Albany Railroad Company as usual 
takes the lead in this class of improvements actually ac- 
complished. The Fitchburg is now providing greatly ex- 
tended facilities. The New York & New England and other 
roads have greatly increased their freight accommodations. 
The Boston & Lowell had already provided excellent ter- 
minals. 

The tables in Appendix A show the receipts of grain in 
Boston for ten years, and the receipts for the same period at 
the chief seaports. The exports of the principai agricultu- 
ral products of the country from Boston are once more fur- 
nished by the courtesy of the Collector of the port. 

The comparative amounts of some of these articles ex- 
ported in 1870 and 1880 are as follows: 


1870. 1880. 
NEE MUNIN 6 6n. c's 4 nie tan dichos Sede) cee 30 23,778 
DIR Fo. 5S iigsé cine VoGCaamawbadewes 6,607 8,412,913 
ERs ore aes eR SP: 14,346 136,941 
TNS 0. ck pencssecknnnsmennaer *81,914 3,678,479 
MI suc ccanetaase.dssens dssarat 176,964 +1,102,368 
errr rere or 95,755 
Bacon and hams, lbs__..............+. 1,732,107 134,395,775 





Salted beef, Ibs............ 14baweanenun 1,348,671 4,034,588 
DI MG aid: ain nec eaie o biked sone! Micaiaaeiels 13,668,537 
ES a5 5.058555) Abe. ames Rhebenees 128,861 6,713,096 
TE: cos Usneseaes s0sqenssbaaaeaes 40.152 4,335,502 
RR nds o's as cin Saesee clanwsas ... 766,894 47,997,462 
EL Servius seat a Se tasiewieee tek 2,807,297 26,233.357 


* In 1871; none in 1870. 
+ In the report this is erroneously printed 3,678,479, or the same 
as the number of bushels of wheat exported. 


The tables (also in Appendix A) giving the tonnage of ves- 
sels entered from foreign ports during 1878, 1879 and 1880, 
show that Boston has, during the last financial year, in- 





creased her entered om by 18.5 per cent. ; Philadelphia, 
5.7 per cent.; Baltimore, 9 per cent.; and New York, 14 per 





cent. In 1879 the increase over 1878 was as follows: In 
New York, 20.14 per cent.; in Baltimore, 44.55 per cent. ; 
in Philadeiphia, 54.23 per cent., and in Boston, 1.27 per 
cent. 

The export trade of Boston is no longer a subject of doubt 
among our own people, or of derision abroad. During the 
last year 484 steamers from foreign ports entered the port 
of Boston; and, while the Board is preparing this report, 
twenty first-class ocean steamers (not including those en- 
gaged in coastwise trade) are lying in the harbor. Thisis a 
gratifying fact when it is remembered, that, ten years ago, 
no steamers sailed from Boston direct for any European 
port. And, if our railroad companies use to the utmost the 
opportunities which are afforded them, Boston has only_be- 
gun to see the prosperity of this branch of commerce. It is 
literally true that our export trade is only limited by the 
facilities offered for it. Just so far as we extend our facili- 
ties will this trade increase. 

It is still matter of regret that some mode has not been 
found by which the magnificent water-front and broad ter- 
ritory ot the South Boston Flats may be completely utilized, 
and more nearly connected with the Hoosac Tunnel. No 
jarring of private interests or private feeling ought to be 
allowed to hinder a junction in which every citizen of the 
Commonwealth has a direct interest 





Judge Black and the Railroads. 


To see a man scientifically skinned is usually an interestin 
spectacle. Judge Black, the principal orator of the so-call 
Anti-Monoply meeting held at Cooper Institute in February, 
has undergone a skinning, and cannot complain that it was 
unscientific. Mr. Fink, Chectadinedamae of the trunk line pool, 
has performed the operation, and with such effect that it is 
difficult to see how any man having the faintest trace of self- 
respect can again trust himself before the public in discus- 
sion of a subject upon which he has been proved to be either 
as ignorant or as mendacious as Judge Black is shown to 

by his critic. It was claimed by this champion of anti-mon- 
opoly that the total robbery by the railroads is $675,- 
900,000 per annum. In view of the fact that the 
gross receipts of ali the railroads in the country from 
all sources of revenue, as shown by the official 
reports quoted in Poor’s Manual, have never reached 
$600,000,000 in any year. Judge Black’s impudence or 
ignorance must be recognized as almost sublime. He arrives 
at this stupendously false assertion, first, by assuming that 
all the grain produced in this country was moved by rail 
only, and all the way from Chicago to New York, and 
through the whole year 1880, at a rate which was in force 
during the winter months only, 35 cents per 100 pounds. 
Estimating the grain at 75,600,000 tons, and all the freight 
transported at three times as much, or 225,000,000 tons, 
this Munchausen of anti-monopoly next assumes that the 
railroads can carry freight with profit at 20 cents per 100 
pounds from Chicago to New York, and that the remaining 
15 cents is robbery. 

Mr. Fink makes public for the first time some very im- 
portant facts. From the official returns in the office of the 
Commissioner, he ascertains that the entire amount of 
freight transported during the year 1880, with its unprece- 
dented trafic, from all points of the West to all points east 
of the western termini of the trunk lines, was only 11,- 
500,000 tons. As everybody knows, only a part of this was 
moved the whole distance from Chicago to New York. But 
had it all been so moved, and all at the highest winter rate 
of 35 cents per 100 pounds, or $7 per ton, the entire charge 
would have been od $80,500,000. In reality, Mr. Fink 
states, the additional charge of 5 cents in winter, against 
which Judge Black rages, applied only to 8,500,000 tons, 
= the added charge for the four months was only $2,800,- 


Mr. Fink then ventilates the assertion that freight can be 
carried at a profit for 20 cents from Chicago to New York. 
-He shows that the average cost on the New York Central 
and Lake Shore was about 2714 cents, including general ex- 
penses but not interest; that the whole cost, interest in- 
cluded, was about 33 cents; and that the actual charge in 
1880 for transportation of grain averaged only 321¢ cents. 
Yet Judge Black asserted that the actual cost, exclusive of 
interest on capital, was only 15 cents trom Chicago to New 
York. Had the New York Central carried all its freight 
last year at that rate per ton per mile, its freight earnings 
would have been $5,548,568 less than its freight expenses, 
The same rate on the Lake Shore would have left that com- 
pany, after paying rentals, less than one-tenth of the inter- 
est on its bonded debt, and nothing for its stock. In many 
other respects Judge Black’s statements were exceedingly 
wild, as Mr. Fink conclusively shows. 

Judge Black is the type of a class, His well-known ability 
and his large influence in the counsels of a great political 
party give him prominence among those who have been 
seeking popularity by clamoring against corporations; and yet 
that ability, great as it is, has not made him careful to state 
the truth. Where he errs or draws upon his imagination, 
thousands of speakers and writers do so still more, and very 
few of them are as blameworthy as he, because very few 
have his oportunity to ascertain the facts. Wild as his 
statements are, they will be quoted and honestly believed 
Jy thousands of men all over the land. They are only sam- 
ples of similar unfounded and recklessly inaccurate asser- 
tions which are heard every day from men who ought to 
know better. Yet it is gravely proposed to get up a pro- 
longed agitation, and to rouse the people to the adcption of 
extreme and dangerous measures, on the basis of such asser- 
tions. Until tbe so-called anti-monopolists can acquaint 
themselves with facts, and contrive to rest their arguments, 
at least in part, upon a correct knowledge of the business to 
be treated, they will get little attention from conservative 
and thoughtful men.—New York Tribune, March 80. 





Running on Time. 


It is noted as a remarkable fact that the first train 
through over the Southern Pacific road and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe reached Kansas City exactly on time. 
For a train running so long a distance and over so much 
new road this was an unusual achievement. 


Train-Women. 


An exchange says: ‘‘ We understand that a committee of 
the Sorosis have interviewed Mr. Vanderbilt and other rail- 
road magnates, with a view to having railroad employments 
open to women. It is said that the committee urge with 
much force the well-known fac‘s that women are expert in 
handling switches. Numbeis of them can manage a train 
beautifully, and they all fire-up very easily, while a large 
class are very apt at the brakes. It is intimated that Judge 
Black adopts the views of the committee with characteristic 
impetuosity, but that Commissioner Fink has expressed an 
opinion that the Judge’s views are not based upona thorough 
study of the subject.” 

A railroad engineer saying that the usual life of a locomo- 
tive was only thirty years, a passenger remarked that such 
a tough-looking thing ought to live longer thren that. 





“Well,” responded the engineer, ‘‘ perhaps it wouid if it 
didn’t smoke so much.” 
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Rendle’s System of Glazing Roofs. 


The engravings herewith represent the method of con- 
structing this system of glazing for roofs, which is exten- 
sively used in England. The glass is held by metal plates, 
which are bent into an § shape, so as to form a groove, 
which receives the glass, as shown in the sectional view on 
the left side of fig. 1. These plates are screwed fast to the 
purlins and have lips turned up as shown in fig. 1, against 
which the lower edge of the glass rests. Holes, also shown 
in fig. 1, are cut in these lips, so as to allow the water to 


drain out of the grooves. The edges of the glass. where the 
sides of the plates join, are lapped over each other, and it 
will be seen, from the shape of the grooves in the metal | 
plates, that if any water should drive under the laps that it 
would run down into the grooves and escape through the | 
holes. 

The glass moves freely in the metal grooves, and if neces- : 














Sa & Indianapolis road was shipped from Grant’s to- 


ry. 

‘* The first of the order for 30 locomotives for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road was shi from the Rogers’ Works 
ne ena afternoon. The tender is of monster size, and 

ooks as if it would hold the contents of an ordinary coal 
yard and a good-sized reservoir.” 

H. K. Porter & Co., at Pittsburgh, have their shops full of 
work on orders. 

Negotiations are reported to be pending for the lease of 
the extension shops at Bordentown, N. J., to a company 
which will use them for the manufacture of locomotives. 
These shops were formerly the chief repair shops of the 
Camden & Amboy road, but have not been in use for several 

ears. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y., are 
running over-time on orders. 

The Hinckley Locomotive Co., ir Boston, has a number of 
orders to fill. 


Car Notes. 
The Industrial Works at Bay City, Mich., builders of Dill’s 














Fig. 


2. 


RENDLE’S SYSTEM OF GLAZING ROOFS. 


sary any plate can be removed without disturbing any of 
the others. No paint, putty, or cement is required to make 
the joints water-tight, and the wood or iron framework of 
the roof is entirely protected by the glass and metal. 

Another advantage that is claimed for it is that the glass 
can move freely in the grooves, and therefore is not liable 
to breakage from the expansion or contraction of the roof 
or of the glass. The vibration of large railroad roofs caused 
by gales of wind or passing trains is said to have little effect 

pon it. 

Fig. 2 represents another method of putting it on. The 
shape of the metal plates which form the grooves is shown 
at C. The plates of glass instead of being lapped over each 
other are butted gogether with a metal T-shaped piece, F, 
between them. This also has grooves under the glass plates 
into which any leakage will drain. The method of forming 
the grooves and attaching the metal plates to an iron purlin 
is shown at K. 

Mr. Arthur C. Rendle, whose office is at No. 7 Warren 
street, New York, has charge of the business of introducing 
it into this country. He has a long list of railroad and other 
buildings in which it is used in England, and expects that 
when its merits are known there will be a great demand for 
it in this country. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Locomotive Building. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western shops at Kings- 
land, N. J., are building two new passenger engines, to burn 
anthracite coal. The shops have also a large amountof re- 
pairing on hand. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Press of March 26 says: ‘‘ On Mon- 
day the last of the order fur 15 engines for the Texas & 
Pacific road will be shipped from Danforth’s. 





““The second of the order for the Cleveland, Columbus, 


improved steam shovel and derrick car, have just delivered 
a second car of this kind to the Chicago & West Michigan 
road, and are buildivg for delivery in April one each for the 
Michigan Central and the Providence & Worcester road. 

The LaFayette (Ind.) Car Works are building 50 box cars 
33 ft. long for the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Luuis & Chi- 
cago road. 

he East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia shops at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., are building 200 new box cars for the road. 

The Wason Car & Foundry Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is building 200 treight cars for the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia road. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona have re- 
ceived orders to build 1,500 new freight cars. 

The Philadelphia & Reading shops at Reading, Pa., have 
orders to build 390 box cars, 200 gondolas ard 1,000 coal 
cars for the roed. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western shops at Dover, 
N. J., are building 50 new box carsand 100 coal cars for 
the road. 

The Union Brass Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, has 
orders for the brass and bronze fittings for a large number 
of passenger cars. 

The Pullman Car Shops at Detroit are building six new 
sleeping cars to rua on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on 
the through line to New Mexico and California. 

J. G. Brill & Co., car manufacturers, have just finished a 
large addition to their works in West Philadelphia. 

he Haran & Hollingsworth Co.,'in Wilmington, Del., 
has a large amount of work on hand both in the car shop 
and the ship yard. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Pittsburgh Telegraph of March 23 says: ‘The Engi- 
neer of the Monongahela Bridge Co., Mr. G. Lindenthal. 
yesterday opened the pians for the new structure to span the 
Monongahela at Smithfield street. The bridge will built 
on the Pauli system of iron and steel, and will be the first of 
its kind in the country. The roadway will be supported by 
six piers, with the customary abutments on either bank. 
The first pier on the north side and the two piers next to the 
south bank will be of comparatively small size, and to a 
great measure hidden from view. The three channels piers, 


however, will be of t size and strength, extending about 
52 feet above high water mark, the same as the 
Panhandle railroad bridge. The approaches to the 
channel piers from either bank will be built 
in the usual style of ordinary truss bridges, but 
that part between the three channel piers will be quite differ 
ent in plan. Towers 25 feet in heigat will be erected on 
each pier, and support a system of links and stays similar to 
that of the Point bridge. The intention is to have the sup- 
ports of this portion of the structure above the roadway, in 
order to allow a free passage for high craft on the river, 
The channel spans will be each 360 feet in length, and the 
approaches will consist of plate girder spans. ‘The abutment 
walls will be built of Homewood stone, with rockface finish 
and cut stone coping. The bridge will be for foot and wagon 
travel only, having no arrangement for railway traffic. 
The Iron City Bridge Co., which held a contract for $264,- 
000, under the old management, claim $80,000 damages. 
It is expected that the matter will be amicably arranged.” 
The Corrugated Metal ©o., at East Berlin, Conn., has 
lately taken contracts for a highway bridge at Washington, 
Conn. ; one 4t Norwalk, Conn., and two at Buckfield, Maine. 
H. 8. Hopkins & Co., of St. Louis, are building three 
combination truss spans, 160 ft., 90 ft. and 60 ft., for a 
new St. Louis suburban road; two spans, 150 ft. and 80 ft., 
on the Texas & St. Louis, and five Howe truss spans, 150 ft. 
each, for the Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis. They 
are also building foundations for two elevators in St. Louis. 
The government contract for a new iron light-house at 
Lewes, Del., has been awarded to the Phoenix Iron Co., at 
Phoenixville, Pa. The tower will be 100 ft. high and will 
contain about 200,000 Ibs. of iron. It is similar in design to 
one built by the same company last year on the Delaware. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 

The Shenango Iron Works, at New Castle, Pa., are to be 
leased to Oliver Brothers & Philiips, of Pittsburgh, who will 
start up both the rolling mill and the blast furnace. 

The St. Louis Wood Preserving Co. has a daily capacity 
for treating 1,200 ties or 40,000 ft. of lumber, and has now 
orders on hand for about four months’ work. It is now 
treating lumber for the St. Louis Bridge roadway. 

The new elevator C, now being constructed at Locust 
Point, Baltimore, by the Baltimore & Ohio road, will contain 
833 Fairbanks hopper scales, having each a capacity of 21 
tons, while the new Baltimore stock yards at Claremont will 
have one railroad track scale of 40 tons capacity and four 
stock scales of 30 tons capacity each. The large new eleva- 
tor being built by Thomas Clark, at Buffalo, will have four 
track scales of 50 tons capacity each, six hopper scales of 
400 bushels capacity, three of 300 and one of 100 bushels. 

The contract for the iron work of the new government 
powder magazine among the hills of Morris County, N. J.. 

as been let to the Passaic Rolling Mill Co., of Paterson. 

The new works of the Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Co., at 
Homestead, Pa., were started up last week. The new 
machinery worked very satisfactorily. 

The Longdale Iron Co., at Longdale, Va., put its new 
furnace—Lucy-Selina No. 2—ia blast Feb. 11 last. It has 
worked well and is now making 33 tons of pig iron a day, 
with coke for fuel. 

The Riverside Rolling Mill, near Cinciunati, has been sold 
to E. L. Harper, and will probably be run in connection 
with Swift's Iron and Steel Works. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel rails are unsettled, and $62.50 to 864 per ton at mill 
are current quotations. Some transactions in English rails 
are reported at $61 to 865, according t>» port of delivery. 

Iron rails-are steady, with a good deal of business reported 
at $46 to $48 for heavy rails and $49 to $52 for light sec- 
tions. 

Old iron rails are lower, with light sales at $27 to $29 per 
tou in Philadelphia, according to quality. 

Spikes are lower, say $2.60 per. 100 Ibs. ; fish-plates, 82.40; 
track bolts, $2.25 to $3, according to specification. 


Compressed Air Motors. 

The Rechester & Brighton Railroad Company. is about to 
try compressed air motors on its street railroad in Rochester, 
N. Y. if the experiment proves successful, the company 
intends to substitute these motors for horse power altogether. 
There are now 245 horses employed on the road. 


British Rail Exports. 

For the month of February and the three months ending 
with February the exports of steel and iron rails from 
Great Britain have been, in tons: 


——February—— —-T wo months-— 


To United States: 1881. 1880). 1881 1880.9 
SS SPR eser 10,419 6.608 16,082 14.549 
Steel rails ...... . 4,380 6.162 6,085 13,512 

Total.... . 14,799 12.770 22,167 28,061 


For February there is au increase of 57!9 and for the two 
months an increase of 15.4 per cent. in the exports of iron 
rails to the United States, but there wasa decrease in the 
exports of steel of 28.9 percent. in February and 55 per 
cent. in the two months, The February exports of both 
kinds to the United States were a little smaller than the 
January exports in 1880, but twice as large this year. The 
total imports this year were enough for 88 miles of track of 


56 Ibs. rails in January, and for 1€8in February. The ex- 
ports to all countries were: 

February: 1881. 1880 Inc. or Dec. P.c¢ 
Iron rails...... ... oo soe Bee » 841 lue. 2.104 23.8 
| earn 20,672 21,456 Dec. 814 8 

Two months: 

RE oiccscdtsvesesesee Se SO Dee, 1,43 0.8 
eee 43,912 50,402 6,490 12.0 


{t appears then that the exvorts to the rest of the world 
(outside of the United States) were nearly the same this year 
aslast The United States is now almost the only customer 
for iron raiis, having taken eight-ninths of the total British 
exports for the two months, while it took less than one- 
seventh of the British steel rail exports. 


A Remarkable Car. . 


One of the most refreshing things in the shape of railway 
literature that has recently come to the office of the lost and 
Triime is an alleged description of a new passenger coach 
being constructed for the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette 
Railroad by Gilbert, Bush & Co., Troy, N. Y. Listen: 

The wheels are high, of the French pattern, and made of the 
finest watch spring steel ; the axles are of tlexible Bessemer 
steel of the highest finish, and have been tested up to double 
the required standard. The body of the car is a model of 
beauty and perfection ; on its roof there is to be a seating 
capacity for 52 second-class guy ony! or for employés of 
the road ; its seating capacity for the inside is 60, and the 
seats are so arranged that in an instant they can be turned 
either into a dining or writing table, or as a sleeping berth. 
It will have a lavatory and an ice compartment as well as 
all the accommodations and conveniences found in the most 
elegant Pullman cars. The body of the car sets on Allen’s 
duplex springs, and is so elevated that a commodious bas* - 
ment room has been made intoa kitchen with a range for 





cooking and generating heat to warm the passenger com- 
partments above. In one end of this basement is located 
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a bath tub, arranged for hot and cold showers as well as 


plunge baths. Nothing that could be devised for 
he comfort . of the passenger has been left 
undone. The upholstery is to be of canary 


colored rep ; except upon state occasions this upholstery is 
to be covered with linen, to protect it from soiling. The 
ventilation is wonderfully perfect—every inch of air is ex- 
pelled once in every seven minutes, and fresh air from out- 
side takesits place, after being first heated in the basement 
in the winter season, or cooled in summer, as occasion may 
require. In the centre will bea reading-room and library, 
consisting of the magazines of the day and a few 
choice late works on the latent sciences. The most 
attractive features of the exterior or interior of this 
ear are the art decorations. On the outside, in the centre of 
the side of the car is a large and beautifully finished paint- 
ing representing the two peninsulas of Michigan—the one 
covered with iron mountains and blast turnaces, the other 
dotted with luxuriant fields of golden grain and herds of 
sheep and cattle, while an aerial car is crossing 
on a wire rope that spans the straits. On _ the 
opposite side of the car is a_ strikingly correct 
and handsome life-size portreit of Senator Conger, in 
the act of handing over a quit-claim deed of the Sault Canal 
to President Garfield. The interior decorations are singu- 
larly fine, mostly panel pictures between the windows: tbe 
landing of the pilgrims, the inauguration of the obelisk in 
Cent Park, view of Glenville, the throwing over tea in 
Boston Harbor, the battle of the Boyne, the huge ferry 
steamer crossing the Straits, Pictured Rocks and Au 
Sable banks, but the most exquisite picture of all is 
a correct, full life-sized portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 
inted on a panel of the paatry door, which is only two 
inches wide! I[t is so true to life that on first beholding it 
the illusion is perfect; you think it is the live Sarah before 
you. The picture is no doubt intended as symbolical of the 
profusion of refreshments within. It would require a week’s 
time to describe this unique car; we have only touched upon 
its mere outlines. This car will make one trip every day 
from Marquette to Mackinac, and the fare for those who 
ride in it will be $10 extra over the regular fare, but this 
entitles the passenger to any comfort he has a mind to de- 
mand. There will be three or four other ordinary passenger 
cars on each train, and no one will be allowed to ride in this 
superb palace car without a canary-colored ticket before 
starting from eitber end of the route. The original pro- 
jectors of the road are to have passes entitling them to live 
on this car all the time when inclined. We had almost for- 
gotten to say that the car is named ‘‘ Gen. Pope,” and that 
to provide music for its occupants an zolian attachment is 
inserted at the top of each end of the car, which will play 
different tunes, governed by the speed at which the train is 
moving.—Detroit Post and Tribune. 
A Very Cautious Conductor. 


The Keokuk & Des Moines employés have a good joke on 
Conductor Carver. It is too good to keep. Durirg the last 
snow blockade he acted very cautiously—too cautiously, it 
seems, for upon a certain evening he stopped bis train at 
Nobleton and announced to the passengers that it would be 
impossible to proceed any further until daylight, as he knew 
the ‘‘ divide” must ke filled with snow. There was consider- 
able grumbling, but the train remained, nevertheless, and at 
early daybreak Conductor Carver loaded his train with 
everything in the shape of a sbovel to be found in 
that locality. He then walked up the track to see how hard 
the engineer would have to drive bis engine against the 
drifts in order to get through, but he didn’t find any drifts, 
and after starting ran into Des Moines in about 40 minutes, 
not finding a shovelful of snow on the track. 

He was mad. 

So were the passengers. 

So was the engineer. 

And the fireman. 

And the brakeinen. 

And cthers. 

{This revelation is corfidentiai].—Keokuk (la) Gate City. 
The Pennsylvania Fast Passenger Locomotive. 

The new Pennsylvania passenger locomotive, described in 
our last number, has finally taken its place on the New York 
Division, and will this week begin to run regularly, makinga 
round trip daily between Jersey City and Philadelphia. It 
has made -several experimental trips already. No official 
reports have been made of its performance, but it is said to 
have run with a train the 89 miles from West Philadelphia 
to Jersey City in 110 minutes, making three stops. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 





Page. 
2 Louisville, New Albany & Chi. 104 
<okae 


Boston, Hoosac Tun. & West 
se Maine Central......... 


Boston & Lowell..... 


























Bur., Cedar Rapids & No 1 Marietta & Cincinnati......... 188 
CORAL TOWR. ..0.00.cscccrcscccese 164 Missouri Pacific................. 92 
Chicago & Alton..... ...... New Haven & Northampton.,.. 26 
Cincinnati Southern............ o9 N. Y., N. H. & Hartford........ 11 
Cleve. Col., Cin. & Ind......... 27 ~=N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohio. . 176 
Consolidation Coal Co .. ......164 N.Y State R’roads.23, 44,60, 106, 152 
Dayton & Union ae Northeastern (S. C.) 27 
Delaware..........000. 0 oe Northern Central.. 151 
Del. & Hudson Leased Line: 44 Ohio & Mississippi. 132 
Delaware & Hudson Canal > Pennsylvania & New York..... 44 
-, Lack, & Western.......... 120 Pennsylvania Railroad....... 13% 
Delaware Western.............. 76 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore......... 11 
Denver & Rio Grande.......... 151 Pitts. & Castle Shannon ....... 120 
Eureka & Palisade..... 162 Pitts. & Lake Erte........... 28 
tchburg............. .. 12 Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo 2 
Gulf, Col. & Santa Fe..... -. 151. vrince Edward Island 
i ibal & St. Joseph.........163 Richmond & Danville 
Illinois Central.... .. ....... 76,12) Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg, 44 
Indiana, Bloom. & West....... 76 St. Louis, lron Mt. & Southern. 120 
Intercolonial.......  .......... 76 St. Louis & San Francisco...... 12 
Jeff. Bi. SOL eee .- 176 
Kentucky Central.. -- 7% Troy & Boston ..! 12 









Knox & Lincoln.... 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 


- 164 Union Pacific. . 
105 Utica & Black River. 


= a 
RS 44 Wabash, St. L. & Pac..27, 164, 176 
Ligonier Valley................. 43 Worcester & Nashua............. 76 
BE es ccncccacccs. ccs oa: 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


The company’s report fr the year 
mileage at the close of the year as follows: 


1880 shows the 








Miies. 
Worked at close of 1879. ............... 6 ceseceee ceceee 1.760.390 
Added during 1880: 

Be Oe re 11.477 
Mt. Ayr to Grant City Sle reek Walaa ahi airs Sabine cla Sood fo 22,400 
Hastings to Carson City.......... Mivarsaan setae 15.728 
Bethany Junction to Bethany.... .. ............ 28.586 
Burlington & Mo. River in Nebraska ... ........ 836.500 

: —— 914.691 

Total at close of 1880................00ecceeceee 012,675,081 


Add for roads worked jointly with other companies and 


roads for which a fixed yearly rent is paid............. 96.892 





ON 8 Pes Siu peo a aN ate hes Gace itl 2,771.973 
Further notes as to increase of line worked will be found 
below in detail: 
The equipment at the close of the year was 441 locomo- 
tives; 184 passenger, 5 dining and 84 baggage, mail and 


express cars; 11,457 box and stock, 3,274 flat and coal and 


230 way cars; 5 officers’, 7 wrecking and 4 pile-driver cars; 
704 hand and 545 rubble cars. 

Additions during the year, including the equipment re- 
ceived with the Atchison & Nebraska, were 34 engines; 17 
passenger and 9 baggage, mail and express cars; 1,900 box 
and stock, 569 coal and flat and 13 way cars; 1 pile-driver 
car, 91 hand and 53 rubble cars. : 

The general account, condensed, but showing all the essen- 
tial points is as follows: 

SE Re eee $54,413,196 .51 
Bonds, including branch bonds assumed.......... 54,418,725.00 
Current accounts, pay-rolls, ete....... ........4.. 1,638,905.71 
Profit and loss 3,728,207 .08 


Local aid and voluntary contributions............ 1,081,797 .85 
RE TRO ee ee 119,419.29 
OS Se <r a ae onaree 3,250,000 .00 
PEMD UTNE MOOD, coiic icc coekcectcdeccseces 6,744,104.88 
Manca ties siunssinc coiice sdaamaisoaneaeso une $125,404,356 .32 
Construction accounts............ $80,316,873 .54 
re 29,279.313.90 


Materials on hand for future use. 
Trustees of Iowa land grant..... 

Sinking fund accounts............ 
Cost of Kan. City, St. Jo. & C. B. 


2,074,739 .71 
2,223,110.43 
1,844,213.85 


PE Gacsnacccds (dbardlaced 4,540,668 .33 
Curreat accounts ani balances 
MEasikecch- davews ctsivateubaste 


5,125,436 .55 
—-—— — $125,404,356 .32 

The expenditures for new construction and additions to 
the property agg dex year may be summed up as follows: 
New work on St. L., R. I. & Chi. R. hk paige wean sth awed $294.234.88 
Road and branches in Illinois......................4.. 1,259,961.44 
Discount on bonds sold and premium on _ bonds 

Sata Re AN ata tosiaastrasevns aeveusdr ie 735,912.38 
Road and branches in Iowa 











fae Mepaeneddedecqnceeetphes 464,480.46 

DOW DUMMMOINE BEY BOW, oc cccccicctsccceveccscvesjceee 1,278,997.70 
Road and branches in Nebraska............-. ....0++ 354,328 08 
TOOW SUE WT PIII ioc se cccsccccccdavsccess cose 2,343,484.51 
Fe Ck a ehb iis. Seas itis seanaes.gceees 1,476,500.26 
UIE. 6 wathlit Reman Nas Kin ACRbEn ties bth inden hcntead $8,207,899.71 


The heaviest item was $939,663 for land in Chicago. 

The stock outstanding at the close of 1879 was $30, ,600; 
at the close of 1880 it was $54,413,196.51 (including $74,- 
256.51 Burlington & Missouri River in lowa not yet exchanged 
and $1,565,000 Republican Valley stock not exchangeable 
till 1885), a net increase of $23,529,596.51. This increase 
was made up by Burlington & Missouri River (Iowa) and 
Republican Valley stock as above; by $257,600 issued for 
Burlington & Missouri River (Iowa) old stock and converta- 
ble bonds; $11,795,260 in exchange for stock of Burlington 
& Missouri River in Nebraska; $3,619,000 issued for pur- 
chase of Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs securities; 
and by $6,218,480 issued on account of stock dividend of 
May 3, 188¢. 

The changes in bonded debt consisted in the issue of $286,- 
000 new 7 per cent. bonds in exchange for other bonds; 
$2,400,000 Iowa mortgage 5 per cent. bonds sold; $3,600,- 
000 Iowa mortgage 4 per cent. bonds sold; and finally the 
assumption of the bonds of the Burlington & Missouri River 
in Nebraska, amounting-to $18,'701,200. From this increase 
should be deducted $1,071,000 bonds of various issues re- 
tired, making a net increase of $23,915,500 in bonded debt. 
Statements elsewhere show that the 5 per cent. bonds netted 
the company 95, and the 4 per cent. bonds about 83. 

fhe surplus fund on Dec. 31 amounted to $14,573,798.53, 
made up as follows: 

Bonds and cash in the various sinking funds....... 
Invested in branches and improvements............ 
eee. ee eee eer ere 
Sundry investments......... 
Current accounts considered good.... ....... ...... 


$6,744, 104.88 
2,007,581.05 
2,074, 739.71 
2,712,8672.60 
1,034,610.29 


I ciisieedicawn Ceiba mis ewet aces a aeereied $14,573,708.53 

This surplus represents the excess of property and invest- 

ments over the total amount of stock, bonds and available 
cash and cash assets. 

From the land grant in Iowa 52,690.76 acres were sold 
for $772,692.47; by cancellation of a number of old con- 
tracts long carried on the books, however, 74,48U.55 acres 
reverted to the company, making an increase of 21,519.79 
acres owned, Total cash reczipts on land account were 
$514,925.53; expenses, $40,566.98, leaving a balance of 
$474,358.55 to the sinking fund. There are 62,289 acres 
on hand. 

In Nebraska the sales of 1880 were 270,020.07 acres for 
$1,292,625.86 ; contracts forfeited on 35,839.01 acres, 
making net sales 234,191.06 acres. Cash receipts from 
land were $1,113,687.47 ; expenses, including $20,655.89 
for increase of good assets, were $214,372.46, leaving a bal- 
lance of $899,315.01 for the sinking fund. The land unsold 
is 629,600 acres. 

‘The income account, somewhat condensed, is as follows : 
$4,416,262.91 


20,492,046.59 
899,315.01 


PE ee Sy Aceasus 
eee eee 
Net receipts from Nebraska land grau 







. .$25,807,624.51 

Working expenses.. 

_ ae ; 

Rent of tracks...... 

Interest on bonds 

Sr re 
Transferred to sinking funds 563,384.84 
Stock dividend, 20 per cent..... .. 6,218,538.80 
Transferred to renewal fund......... 1,250,000.00 

————--— $25,688,205.22 

RI AS, Is ois 6ce kis aiiwe sc aeheckatelidcapaka $119,419.29 

The actual surplus of the vear’s earnings over all charges 
and 8 per cent. dividends was $2,272,380. 1’7. 


The traffic statistics areas follows, those for 1880 in- 
cluding the entire road for the whole year : 


9,362,904.25 
441,589.49 
203,005.76 
. 3,282,718.19 
4,366,063.89 


PORBCMCER COPTIC, BOI. aa oan ones vos cscetcc ncte cose DOO 
” i 1879, C., B. & Q.... .... 2,076,484 
” ; ” Sy eee 234,562 
-—_—_———-- 2,311,046 
SU SRNRG CRE ee EE) a6 cnn sec ces cere ntans: oe - 489,105 
pi eee 6,639, 186 
= ” 1879, C., B. & Q.... .... 4,686,353 
aa ey Seen 719,331 
-——_——— - 5,405,684 
Increase (22.8 per Cent.)..........scecees coovss oes 1,233,502 


Mileage and season ticket passengers are not included. 
Tons freight carried include Illinois Central freight in cars 
of that read—376,978 tons in 1880 and 331,474 tons in 1879. 

Car mileage account shows a credit of $50,553.44, the first 
credit for many years. 

The earnings and expenses were as follows, those of the 
Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska for 1879 being in- 
cluded to complete the comparison : 











THE RATTROANH CAAWTRTTTT 


880. 1879. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
i eee $16,054,197 cine Oe Vee eee akes 
ee, | ee ee 
Mail, express, etc.. PS Secgahide.  . dokiemonh 
Interest and ex- 
OMAMEO. 6 .0c25.5 37,552 ee shoe 
WOOL... <: cnmkcw $20,492,047 $17,544,345 I. $2,947,702 16.8 
Expenses, .......... 9,804,494 8,674,521 I. 1,129,973 13.0 
Net earnings. $10,687,553 $8,869.824 I. $1,817,729 20.5 
Per cent. of exps.. 47.8 49.4 D. pS ee 





The earnings of the Burlington & Missouri River in Ne- 
braska for 1879 (included above) were $2,727,239.76 ; ex- 
penses, $1,117,454.30; net earnings, $1,609,785.46. Taxes 
are included in expenses. : 


CONDITION OF THE ROAD. 


The report says: “‘In Illinois and Iowa during the year, 
78 miles of single track have been relaid with steel rails and 
the 28 miles of the Leon, Mount Ayr & Southwestern Ex- 
tension, from Bethany Junction to Bethany, and 27 miles of 
new second track have also been laid with stcel rails, making 
the total number of miles of steel rail single track in the 
road Dec. 31, 1880, 1,040. This includes the whole main 
line in Illinois and 279 miles of main line in Iowa. 

“The total length of main line now laid with iron rails is 
11 miles, allin Iowa. There are 119 miles of double track 
in Illinois and 17 in Iowa. 

“There have been added during the year, 1914 miles of 
second track in Illinois and 1244 miles in Iowa. Three and 
three-fourth miles of track, which is in fact used asa second 
track, appears under the head of the Chariton, Des Moines 
& Southern Railroad, and 15 miles under the head of the 
Chillicothe & Chariton Railroad. 

‘In Nebraska during the year, 27 miles of main line have 
been relaid with steel, and 9 miles of track on branch roads 
have been reluid with iron rails. The total number of miles 
of steel rail single track in the road Dec. 31, 1880, was 54, 
and is all in the main line between Omaha and Plattsmouth 
and Kearney Junction. 

‘* During the year, besides the ordinary bridge repairs, 
5,500 lineal feet of bridges have been rebuilt, chiefly on the 
Atchison & Nebraska Division. 

‘ Extensive repairs have been made on_buildings, water 
stations, and equipment of the Atchison & Nebraska Division, 
and by the close of the present year they will have reached 
standard condition. 

‘*The general condition of the entire road and equipment 
has been fully maintained, and, in some respects, improved 
during the vear. 

‘The bridge over the Missouri River at Plattsmouth was 
completed and opened for business Sept. 12, 1880, but as the 
bills had not all been paid at the close of the year the cost 
does not all appear in this report.” 

During the year branch roads have been built in lowa, iu 
whole or in part, as follows : 

1. The Moulton & Albia Railway was completed from 
Albia to Moravia, 11 miles, and opened for business June 10, 
1880. 

2. Tic Leon, Mt. Ayr & Southwestern Railroad was ex- 
tended from Mt. Ayr to Grant City, Mo., 22 miles, and 
opened fr business Sept. 20, 1880. 

3. The Hastings & Avoca Railroad was vecompleted from 
Hastings to Carson City, 16 miles, and opened for business 
Oct. 6, 1880. 

4, The Leon, Mt. Ayr & Southwestern Railroad extension 
from Bethany Junction to Bethany, Mo., 28 miles, com- 
pleted and opened for business Nov. 15, 1880. 

5. An extension of the Leon, Mt. Ayr & Southwestern from 
Bethany to Albany, Missouri, 18 miles. Grading partly 
done; will probably be completed by June i, 1881. 

In Nebraska during the year new roads have been built as 
follows: 

_1. A part of the West Division of the Republican Valley 
Railroad between Bloomington and Indiavola, 79 miles, 
completed and opened to Indianola May 23, 1880. 

2. A part of the East Division of the Republican Valley, 
from Amboy (Red Cloud Junction) to Hubbell, 52.7 miles. 
Completed and opened to Hubbell Dec. 5, 1880. 

3. The Northern Division of the Republican Valley road 
from Aurora to Central City, 19.2 miles. Completed and 
opened to Central City April 4, 1880, 

4. A part of the Eastern Division of the Republican Valley 
between Hubbell and Beatrice, 63.8 miles, is nearly com- 
pleted ; 23.6 miles of track are laid, and the remaining 40.2 
miles will be completed about March i0, 1881. 

5. The line between Nemaha City and Tecumseh (Republi- 
can Valley), 31.5 miles, is now being graded. No track has 
yet been laid. It will be completed and in operation about 
May 15, 1881. 

6. The line between Blue Springs Junction and Table 
Rock (Republican Valley), 38.1 miles, is now being graded. 
No track has yet been laid. It will be completed and in 
operation about May 15, i881. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The year is considered a prosperous one for the company. 
A handsome surplus was earned over all charges and the 
usual dividends, but a large expenditure was necessary for 
improvements. 

Arrangements have been made with the Pittsburgh, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago for bringing the passenger business of the 
road into the Union depot in Chicago. Considerabie expen- 
diture will be necessary for new freight -facilities in that 
city. 

The report says: ‘‘ As the stockholders are aware, the 
event of the year with us has been the acquisition by this 
company of the main stem and the leased lines of the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River Railroad Company in Nebraska, 
the detailed contract for which was laid before your special 
meeting of Feb. 28, 1880, and duly ratified, giving us 836 
additional miles now in operation, with about 109 miles 
under construction and expected soon to bein operation. It 
is believed that the addition of so large an amount of mileage 
in this new and only partially developed country will result 
not only in direct profit from those lines as the country 
grows, but also in making permanent a considerable increase 
of traffic for the main line east of the Missouri River. 

‘In Illinois no additional mileage has been created, except 
for second track, as stated elsewhere, but the company have 
added during the year in Iowa 77 miles of new branches, as 
shown in detail elsewhere in this report. 

‘It has been thought expedient by the directors to prepare 
the way for the permanent lease to or consolidation with 
this company, of the property and ffanchises of the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad Company, the 
preliminary steps for which have been taken, a portion of 
the securities of that company having been exchanged, 
upon terms satisfactory to the directors, for the stock of this 
company. Some progress has also been made in bargaining 
for other smaller and contiguous lines, which can be worked 
advantageously by the company, but the negotiations are 
not yet sufficiently advanced to report at this time. 

“The margin of profit on the carriage of the great staples 
is so small that it has seemed tothe directors a matter of 
vital importance to, so far as practicable, secure and make 
— a large volume of business, and they believe this 
has, to a considerable extent, been accomplished by the con- 
trol of the linescf the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs Company and those of the Burlington Company in Ne- 
braska. 

** It will be seen that we have increased the number of tons 
carried 22.8 per cent., while our increased gross freight earn- 
ings have been only 16.99 per cent., and that a similar differ- 
ence exists in our passenger traffic. This indicates that we 
have, without any serious war of rates or pressure from with- 
out, voluntarily reduced our rates during the year. 





‘““A main line of road, like the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, between the Missouri River and Chicago, until it is 
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worked to its utmost capacity, must, so to speak, compete 
with itself for business. That is to say, its natural effort 
will be to.work to its full capacity, and in order to get addi- 
tional business, to reduce. the rates of transportation 
until that point is reached. Hence it is that the 
rates tend constantly downward, not only in regions uf 
country which are served more than one line, 
but also in regions which have butone line of railroad. With 
the acknowledgment of this fundamental truth has come 
(for the time being at all events) a cessation in the attempts 
witnessed in the West a few years ago to regulate rates by 


aw. 

‘* Whether the renewed agitation of the questions of rail- 
road regulation .by persons interested, from political or other 
motives, will tm | in further legislation, detrimental alike 
to the railroads and the public, must depend upon the good 
sense of the people and their legislators. Your directors 
have faith to believe that the business world has reached 
the wise conclusion that no legislative enactment can take 
the place of the natural laws regulating all prices, including 
the price of transportation by rail. But as upon the correct- 
ness of this belief depends the wisdom of making continued 
additions to the property and the constant increase of facil- 
ities involving moderate dividends upon the stock of the 
company, and (besides the expenditure of all the surplus) a 
constant increase of debt, it becomes of paramount impor- 
tance to every stockholder to consider for himself what are 
the probabilities. The alternative would obviously be to 
divide in cash ali of the net receipts instead of improving 
the property; and such a course would probably be the wise 
one if the property is to be regulated to its injury by those 
jurists and political economists who seem to believe that the 
whole net or perhaps gross receipts of American railroads, 
which are earued upon very much lower rates than are 
found elsewere in the world, are fraudulently wrung from 
the pockets of the community. It is a somewhat singular 
fact, and one to be noted, that the extreme statements and 
opinions which have recently been made public upon this 
important question of state regulation of rates, have come 
from Eastern and not from Western men. 

“When consolidating with the Burlington & Missouri 
River Railroad in Nebraska, last spring, it was deemed just 
and proper to distribute stock to represent a part of the sur- 
plus earnings which had accumulated and had been invested 
in very valuable additions to our property at low prices. 

“We have, under a conservative policy, so far improved 
our credit that we may expect to refund upon very favor- 
able terms any part of our loans which it is best to extend. 
Feeling, as your directors do, the responsibility of managing 
so large a property, held by such numbers of stockholders 
(our lists now numbering over 5,000), they will endeavor to 
keep upon the safe side. 

“Your directors regret to announce that since these sheets 
have been in preparation we have been so unfortunate as to 
lose, by death, the valuable services of Mr. George Tyson, 
on Jan. 8, and Mr. J. M. Walker, on Jan. 22. 

“Mr. Tyson brought to the exercise of his duties as Comp- 
troller an indefatigable industry and qualities of mind and 
character so rare that it will hardly b found possible for 
any one person to adequately fill his place. 

‘Mr. Walker has for the past 15 years filled the post of 
General Solicitor and Counsel, with a natural good judg- 
ment and discretion, a trained sagacity and a patient and 
untiring devotion to the important interests intrusted to 
him which it is not easy sufficiently to praise.” 





New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio. 


The first annual report of this company, successor to the 
Atlantic & Great Western, is for the period from the com- 
pany’s formal possession, Jan. 7, 1880, to Dec. 31, 1880. 
‘The figures are given for the full year, and, as no report 
was issued by the Receiver for 1879, the report really covers 
the years 1879 and 1880. 

The road worked is stated in the report as follows: 

Main Track. Sidings. 


; ; Miles, Miles. 
Main Line, Salamanca, N. Y., to Dayton, O.. 387.906 


i 104.671 
Franklin Branch, Junction to Oil City ....... 33.780 6.920 
Silver Creek Branch....... ........ <: emenies 8 ee 
Cleveland & Mahonirg Railroad, Cleveland to 

connections with Westerman Railroad near 

Pen: sylvania and Ohio state line.... ..... 80.810 41.359 
Niles & New Lisbon, Niles to mines south of 

IIR 655 cess: \inic-on kb aOR Pirate 36.053 4.672 
Liberty & Vienna, Junction to Vienna...... - 8.033 0.7 
Westermaa Railroad, near Pennsylvania and 

Ohio state line to Sharon ..... ............. 2.092 0.276 


Sharon 7.760 1.975 


2.881 
169.28 


In addition to the above there are still remaining 2.217 
miles of the 3 ft. gauge road, mentioned in Article Sec- 
ond of the First Section of Lease of Sharon Railway to the 
Atlantic & Great Western. 

Under the leases as now amended the rental paid for the 
Cleveland & Mahoning, the Niles & New Lisbon and the 
Liberty & Vienna roads is $357,180 yearly until Jan. 1, 
1885, and $412,180 after that date, besides all taxes. 

The rent paid for the Sharon road is 7.3 per cent. on its 
cost ; last year it was $26,254. The rent of the Wester- 
man road (formerly the Sharon Branch) is $3,000 per 
year. 

The equipment consists of 2C9 locomotives; 78 passenger, 
20 combination, 3 postal and 38 baggage, mail and express 
cars; 1,570 box, 151 stock, 2,656 flat and coal, 26 coal dump 
and 101 caboose cars: 1 private car, 1 pay car, 1 pile-driver, 
7 wrecking and 7 tool cars and 5 locomotive orecie, 

The capital stock and bonded debt authorized by this 


company are as follows: 


I MI ois 08 kk Sched hu dkbraicadecace . ..»-$35,000,000.00 
10,000,000 .00 





Prior-lien bonds....... .... 
First-mortgage bonds .. 

Second-mortgage bonds 
Third-mortga;;e bonds 


PNK cas” cesunichoasedantediechaeoeneee 


Of the above, advice has been received of the issue of 
$8,000,000 of prior-lien bonds, and of about $34,500.000 of 
first-mortgage bonds; the other classes of bonds and the 
stock are in process of issue by the the Trustees in éxchange 
for trustees’ certificates. 

The prior-lien bonds are the only absolute interest bearing 
securities, carrying 6 per cent. The first-mortgage bonds 
bore 5 per cent. to Dec. 31, 1880, and 7 per cent. from that 
time, but payable only if earned, any balance not earned to 
be paid in deferred warrants, which can be capitalized in 
new bonds. The second-mortgage bonds bear 5 per cent., 

ayable only if earned; the third-mortgage bonds the same. 

sary tty aon common —- rtd each entitled to 1 per 
cent. in its turn, any surplus a ing all these charges 
to be divided among the various covatitien 





The stockholders at present have no votes, the stock being 
vested in Voting Trustees until the earnings shall have been 
sufficient for ‘three consecutive years to pay 7 per cent. 
interest on all the bonds, including the third-mortgage bonds. 
President Devereux says : 

“The parties in interest seemed to have formed their 
scheme upon the plan of keeping alive not only all the 
bonded indebtedness of the Atlantic Company owned by 
them, but the capital stock as well; but inasmuc 
as the bonded indebtedness greatly exceeds the value 
or cost of the property, and the bondholders were 
necessarily the neficiary owners of the property, 
they seem to have made it the condition under which the 
old stock should be represented—that the substantial control 
of thenew company should be vested in the bondholders 
until a time when the dividends earned should demonstrate 
that the stock had a substantial value, and provided in their 
scheme that the stock should be placed in trust and voted by 
trustees appointed as stated above; and in carrying out 
that portion of the scheme the Trustees very properly re- 
quired that this company should ‘receive its title to the prop- 
erty conditioned upon its carrying into effect such voting 
trust. This company, therefore, in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of its contract of purchase, et as directed in writing 
by the Purchasing Trustees, issued the stock tothe Reorgani- 
zation Trustees, who had been appointed ad interim Voting 
Trustees; and provided for the terms of the trust b 
provisions incorporated in the by-laws, and upon the stoc 
books of the company the Trustees appeared as the legal 
holders of all the stock of the company except 26 shares re- 
served for the purp se of qualifying directors, the company 
executing beneficiary certificates to be issued by the Trustees 
a the parties interested in the stock and represented by 

em.’ 

The income account for the period from Jan. '7, when the 
present company took possession, to Dec. 31, is as follows, 
somewhat condensed: 


EE ir viss anerge adhere adeweddaancatecses $5,179,097.10 
EL SUbicdssGukh vudkncks tentebabsibubssebscactbence 3,517 ,916.33 





$1,659, 180.77 
28,174.79 
Total net 1, 687,355.56 
Purchasing Trustees—supplies on day of purchase... 280,288.23 

oe warrants for one-half first mortgage in- 
~  ae 


Persie eninge ad TCT 
Receipts from other sources. ..............0.06 ceeeee 





431,250.00 


Total to be accounted for............ Ss ini $2,398,893.79 
Use of foreign cars and engines......... 272,129.40 
MES ke ccutbtunansGSones (abe tiksd onde since 348,797.96 
General expens?s and taxes . .......... 59,319.83 
Costof road, additions, etc............... 546,698.17 


Stock, Sharon Ry.., etc.... .........-..... 53,708.83 
Interest on prior lien bonds .. ... ...... 400,000.00 
Interest on first-mortgage, half.......... 431,250.00 
————  2,111,904.19 
Excess of receipts.................. $286,989.60 


This surplus is represented as follows : 


Supplies on hand $411,023.00 
Cash and cash assets. ................ . PES CR 1,256,424.75 


ina tac iatelea de’ winds Seip cinaia 
Supply-bills, wages, etc 
IE MII a .555:b one vennsacaceenes 





1,380,458.15 
PIE MII isos ccaccdcnbcnemaawerkeancwens $286,989.60 


The new securities not yet appearing on the books, the 
general account is merely a partial repetition of the income 
account. 

For the period from Jan. 1 to Jan. 7, under the Receiver the 
gross earnings were $86,260.38; net earnings, $30,920.76; 
rentals, etc., $20,525.08; surplus, $10,295.68, 

The actual surplus earned during the vear over all charges, 
improvements and half interest on first-mortgage bonds, was 
$89,909.38. 

The statements given below are all for the full calendar 
years 18~0 and 1879, having been so made in the report for 
comparison and for future reference. The earnings for the 


























year were as follows: 
1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 
Freight..... .... $3,945,493.56 $3,310,284.23 $635,209.33 19.9 
Passenger.... .. 1,140,--44.09 923,699.66 216,844.43 23.4 
ar 42,513.34 38,329.30 4,184.04 11.0 
Express...... .. 64,355.40 52,682.25 11,653.15 22.0 
Miscellaneous... 72 471.09 58.710.61 13.760 48 2932 
tal... . $5,265,357.48 $4,383,.706.05 $881,651.43 20.1 
Expenses.... .. 3,575,269.13 3,485,279.61 89,989.52 2.6 
Net earn.. $1,690,088.35 $898,426.44 $791,661.91 88.1 
Gross earn. per 
re ; 9,436.12 7,856.10 1,580.02 20.1 
Net earn. per 
SD a ciiwahexes 3,028.83 1,610.08 1,418.75 88.1 
Per cent. of ex- 
penses.... .... 67.91 WS oassae was 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 
1880. 1879. Inc. or Dee. P.c 
Passencers carried, 
se 1,119,559 871,540 I. 248,019 28.5 
Passengers carried, 
through.......... 203,935 144,283 1. 59,652 41.3 
Total,........ 1,323,494 1,015,823 I. 307,671 30.3 
Passenger miles, 
re 25,660,332 21,948,845 I. 3,711,487 16.9 
Passenger miles, 
throug! hh 30,374,881  21929,776 I. 844505 38.5 
Total......... 56,035,213  43,878.621 I. 12,156,592 27.7 
Tons freigbt, local. 2,323,466 1,682,024 I. 641,442 38.1 
ons freight, ‘ 
through.......... 1,802,513 1,867,071 D. 64.558 3.4 
Total......... 4,125,979 3,549,095 I. 576.884 16.3 
Ton miles, local... 117.428,078 120,624,104 D. 3.196.026 2.5 
Ton miles, through 356,851,653 354,288,988 I. 2,612,667 07 
Total......... 474,279,731 474,863,002 D. 583,361 0.1 
Av. cars per train: 
Passenger.......... 4.90 4.80 I. 0.10 2.1 
| eae 16.02 16.10 D. 0.08 0.5 
Av. load per car: 
Passengers......... 12.10 13.40 D. 2.30 17.1 
Tons freight....... 7.37 6.63 I. v.74 11.2 


The average rate per passenger per mile was 2.498 cents 
for local and 1.644 cents for through ; per ton per mile, 
1.180 cents for local and 0.717 cents for through. 

The earnings and traffic show upon the whole a very satis- 
factory result for the year, the chief drawback being in the 
loss of so large a part of the oil traffic. 

The average earnings per train mile and per unit of traffic 
were as follows, in cents: 





——-Passenger-——. -—--Freight-—-—-.~ 
Per train mile: 1880. 1879. 1880. 1879. 
Receipt.... , . $0.2906 81.7459 98.3553 74.4478 
ENSC2 abtoacs carcek 51.8970 49.0923 71,2659 64.6547 
BONS ascinagersionics 38.3936 32.6536 27.0894 9.7931 
Per pass. or ton per mile: 
ere a art ee -» 2,0354 2.1051 0,8318 0,6971 
CORE... 66. ceeeeeeees 21,1608 1,2642 0, 0.6054 
Prt cersecvesssesere 0,8655 0.8409 0,2201 0,0917 


The course of traffic for nine years past has been as fol- 
lows.:: 





Passenger miles. Rate. Ton miles. Rate. 
, BR ee 48,789,832 2.647 255,478,901 1.496 
RE 38,870,251 2.545 276,922,42 1.450 
err 39,101,207 2.361 304,975,033 1.186 
ea 4 299,344 2.353 299,410,124 0.981 
eee 39,091,988 2.023 288,360,045 0.005 
Aer 32,354, 286 2.316 337,378,487 0. 908 
ear 37,242,604 2.242 30,726,196 0.835 
ae 43,878,621 2.105 474,863,002 0.697 
Se 56,035,213 2.035 474,279,731 0.831. 


Coal, ore and oil are very important articles of traffic on 
this road, and the kusiness was as follows: 


1880. 1879. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Bituminous coal, tons...... 921,497 655,625 1. 265,872 40.5 
Anthracite coal, tons....... 81,644 84,944 D. 3,300 19 
ME Sop desedccncvaread 494,569 375,378 = L. 119,191 31.7 
Es Ms a oa csccervonvccce 835,556 2,385,752 D. 1,550,196 65.7 


The course of traffic in these articles for six years has been 
as follows: 


Oil, 
barrels. 
835,556 
2,385,752 
2,027,792 
3,530,188 


Ore, 
tons. 


Coal, 
1,003,141 
vara... vi "740,569 375,378 
621,743 255,908 
747,145 245,199 
746,642 204,128 2,158,149 
728,967 175,607 2,719,830 
The large increase in coal and ore traffic after remaining 
nearly stationary or decreasing for several years, is readily 
explained by the sudden revival of prosperity in the iron 
business. The loss in oilis probably caused by the change 
in the centre of oil production and by the diversion of 
oil to other routes and to the pipe lines. 
The report of the President, Gen. J. H. Devereux, says: 
“Freight rates have been at a low standard, but have been 
signally maintained in evenness and uniformity, resulting in 
a gratifying increase of the average gross rate. j 
‘** The development of traffic from the general prosperity 
of the country has been most marked, and is quite apart 
from the advantages which were opened to the road in 
reaching and accommodating business by a common gauge 
with every connecting line. And throughout the fall and 
winter it has been impossible to comply with the increased 
demands for cars in respect of both through and local traflic. 
‘The board, under the sanction of the Reorganization 
Trustees, has concluded arrangements for purchasing 2,700 
new freight cars, to be delivered in the spring and early 
summer of 1881. These cars are to be furnished under a 
car trust, the plan of which amounts substantialiy to bor- 
rowing the money for a period of seven years, the principal 
covering the actual cost of the equipment, at a rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum. The current monthly payments due un- 
der the trust liquidate its debt gradually, and stand against 
the loss which would follow from the hiring or use of foreign 
cars under mileage, and the certain loss which would attend 
the road’s inability to adequately provide for freight busi- 
ness. At the end of the seven years the cars will have been 
paid for and will belong to the company. These cars are to 
be built in accordance with the standard specifications of the 
road, and under the company’s inspection. ; : 

“The total length of main track is 557.988 miles, of which 
368.98 miles are laid with steel rails. In the company’s 
shops during the year 48 locomotive engines and 1,497 cars 
of all classes have been changed from the gauge of 6 ft. to 
the standard gauge of 4 ft. 8'¢ in. en 

‘* The original plan of changing the gauge of the main line 
over its entire distance, by moving both rails inward, had 
to be modified for the reason that it was found impossible to 
provide a sufficient number of narrow gauge locomotives for 
current service when the gauge of the track should be 
changed. No satisfactory arrangement could be made with 

4e locomotive builders, either in respect of the price for 
changing the gauge ofa portion of the railroad’s broad 
gauge power, or as to the time in which such work could be 
accomplished. The responsibility of changing the gauge of 
both locomotives and cars had of necessity to be assumed by 
the company. And one result was the laying of a third rail 
between Salamanca and Leavittsburg, 164.75 miles, and 
upon the intermediate and terminal sidings, 43.58 miles ad- 
ditional. , 

“his third rail was simply to use broad gauge locomo- 
tives upon, and as the broad gauge locomotives were gradu- 
ally brought to standard guaze in the company’s shops, the 
use of the third rail in the track would be dispensed with. 
The alteration of the locomotives has already progressed so 
far that the portion of the third rail track between Franklin 
Branch Junction and Leavittsburg will be taken up before 
summer, and the rail relaid again in the current work of 
track repairs. Later in the year the other portion of the 
third rail will be removed, = oo” also used for future re- 

irs in the standard gauge track. ; 
aps er Leavittsburg and Dayton, 2284 miles, and the 
sidings appertaining thereto 65.65 miles, in all 288.865 
miles, the gauge was changed by moving both rails equally 
on the cross-ties, bringing the gauge to 4 ft. 8'¢ in. from its 

iginal width of 6 ft. . 
or eT his work was accomplished on Tuesday, June 22, be- 
ginning at 4 o’clock in the morning. At 9 o'clock, or in fire 
hours, the entire track labor had substantially been finished, 
although five hours more were occupied in testing the accu- 
racy of the completed work. At 2.30 p.m. the order was 
given declaring the road open throughout, and the traflic 
of the line was resumed with standard gauge trains. — : 

“The day closed with no special delay to the road's busi- 
ness; with its trains on schedule time, and without an acci- 
dent or casualty of any kind having occurred. During the 
day but two passenger trains were interrupted in their regu- 

> run.” : ; 
“ie as aan Chief Engineer Latimer and his sub- 
ordinates for the successful performance of this work, and 
returns thanks to officers of other compapies, who sent a 
large number of track-men to assist in the work. | - 

The President’s report concludes as follows: The phy i- 
cal condition of the road, in most respects, is excellent. Its 
track generally and the equipment are In exceptionally good 
condition. Its pene See for the additional cars 

i m pure . ; ’ 
ee ae ae for station buildin and station im- 
provements; and the use of consolidation locomotives (which 
are working with most gratifying results), now that the 
traffic has so greatly increased from the West beyond the 
road, requires the rebuilding 4 ~ —_ most of which 

e division west of Kent. ¢ 
are Td, UPocrial of the third rail (steel rail), between 
Salamanca and potter ety when taken up will be largely 
i is ticular division. 

retin @ ae a the road there is much of encourage- 
ment. Competition will undoubtedly have to be met, and 
competition freed from reasonable restraint, as in the past, 
may destroy rates which alone give revenue. But in ed 
changed position of the line, in the development of the 
country, there will be compensation for losses in one 9 
tion by new sources of traffic in another, and there undoubt 

edly may be expected ay — to business through 

‘ nels opening or to be opened, 
tevthe relations of the road to all its connections east and 








west are harmonious and sa ry. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payabdle to THE RAILROAD GazeETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpttoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 











Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to reeommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, ss jinancial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 

be published 


THE NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO. 

The first annual report of the New York, Pennsyl 
vania & Ohio Railroad Company, an abstract of which 
we publish this week, not only gives the statistics of 
1880, but also those of 1879, the latest report of the 
Receiver covering 1878. The new company worked. 
the road for all but six days of 1880, with which its 
history may be said to begin. It is, as we know, the 
successor of the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad 
Company, of doleful memory, and the arrangement 
made by which the stock and bondholders of the bank- 
rupt corporation are represented in its successor gives 
the latter a unique organization. 

The trouble with the Atlantic & Great Western was, 
chiefly, water. A more dropsical concern never ex- 
isted. Whole seas had been injected not only into its 
stock but into its bonds—the vital parts of a railroad 
company in which dropsy is fatal. No railroad in 
America had such a magnificent capital account per 
mileof road. Yet it was not by any means a costly 
road; it had little or no second track, no costly appli- 
ances, no elaborate equipment. Indeed, it leased more 
than half of the rolling stock it used. There is not 
one large city on the line of the railroad it owns, and 
so there was no investment of millions of dollars in 
costly real estate and terminal yards, stations and store- 
houses, such as is required of railroads entering New: 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, etc. 

When the final crash came and it was necessary to 
make some kind of a reorganization, the greatest ob- 
stacle to an agreement seemed to be due to the fact 
holders of the tens of millions of worthless stock were 
also holders, or influenced holders, of considerable 
amounts of bonds,and they insisted on having their stock 
recognized in the new company. Provision was made for 
this, and the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Company 
started into life with 422 miles of road represented by 
$45,000,000 of stock and $87,500.000 of bonds—$314,000 
per mile, more than $200,000 of which are called 





bonds. But before the reader concludes that the new 
company has prepared itself for early bankruptcy, let 


him note the peculiar rights, privileges and claims of 
these huge issues of stocks and bonds. 

And first we will say that in spite of a funded debt 
of $87,500,000, the yearly fixed charge for interest is 
only $480,000. That is, the only bonds on which 


|interest must be paid as it accrues are the $8,000,000 


of ‘prior lien” bonds, issued to retire the old Ohio 
mortgage, pay Receiver’s debts, purchase equipment 
in place of that hired hitherto, and make some much 
needed improvements. The $34,500,000 of first- 
mortgage bonds leave 5 per cent. interest until the end 
of this year, and 7 per cent. thereafter, but for 15 years, 
or until the prior lien bonds have expired, this 
interest, or as much as may be necessary, is payable in 
‘deferred interest warrants,” ranking with the first 
mortgage bonds, when the net earnings are insuffi- 
cient. Last year one-half of the 5 per cent. interest 
on these bonds was paid in these warrants and one- 
half in cash. After 1894, it is true, $2,450,000 a year 
in cash will be required to pay interest on these 
bonds, and the principal will be due in 1905. The 
$14,500,000 of 5 per cent. ‘* second-mortgage bonds” 
are an income bond, with interest non-accumulative, 
but with principal payable in 30 years; the $30,000,000 
of 5 per cent. third-mortgage bonds are also income 
bonds having 35 years torun. There is thus noimme- 
diate danger. That may be looked for when the lower 
classes of bonds mature, perhaps, but that time is dis- 
tant. 

The stock is also peculiar, in that it is limited (both 
common and preferred) to dividends of 1 per cent. ; if 
there is a surplus after, paying that, it will be divided 
equally among the whole $89,500,000 of second and 
third mortgage bonds, common and preferred stock. 


Now the danger would appear to be that the con- 
trol of the property would lie with those who can 
have hardly any hope of ever getting any share of its 
profits. - But this has been guarded against by another 
peculiar provision. Until? per cent. has been paid for 
three consecutive years on the third-mortgage bonds 


(which cannot be done until the company has 
$7,395,000 of net earnings in excess of rentals, 
or $17,500 per mile), a majority of the 


stock will be held and voted by five ‘‘ voting trustees,” 
three of whom are elected by the first-mortgage bond- 
holders, one by the second-mortgage bondholders, and 
one by the ‘‘ leased-line ” bondholders of 1872 (who really 
have nothing to do with the new corporation). The 
arrangement is very similar to that of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western, except that in the latter certain 
classes of the bonds have voting power, and may 
possibly outvote the voting trustees; and, moreover, 
the event which will determine the existence of 
the Erie voting trust, and restore the full control to 
the stockholders, is one which may be expected to oc- 
cur at some not very distant day on the Erie, while it 
is so very improbable on the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio that tae voting trustees, who were chosen last 
winter, will probably be in control (if they live so long) 
until the first-mortgage bonds are due. We be- 
lieve they hold office as long as the trust lasts, 
sv that it seems probable that the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad will be con- 
trolled for many years to come by Gen, Sir George 
Balfour, Rev. J. Lockington Bates, Right Hon. Henry 
Cecil Raikes and Charles E. Lewis, M. P., all but Mr. 
Raikes having been re-organization trustees, and so for 
some yearsactively engaged in the affairs of the road. 
There is hardly any other railroad management in the 
country whose lease of life seems so perfectly assured. 

By this organization the remote possibility that some 
of the lower security-holders may receive something 
from the profits of the company is preserved to them, 
and yet the company is not left to the control of those 
who have only this remote interest; but it is given 


to the first-mortgage bondholders, who will ex- 
pect to receive something yearly, and to whose 


benefit the fruits of good management for some time 
to come will wholly inure. The net income after pay- 
ing rentals was $1,017,504 last vear (and more than the 
total for the five years previous), and to pay interest 
on the prior lien bonds and 7 per cent. in cash on the 
first mortgage bonds requires $2,930,000. Until that 
amount is exceeded, the first-mortgage bondholders 
will receive all the increase in profits. 

The rolling stock provided by the prior-lien- bonds 
will relieve the road of part of its heavy yearly charge 
for rent of rolling stock, amounting in 1889 to $283,- 
000, but of part only. The proceeds of the prior lien 
having been inadequate (mostly absorbed by the Ohio 
mcrtgage and Receiver’s debts), the company has con- 
tracted to purchase 2,709 freight cars through a car 
trust, the principal being paid in monthly installments 
extending over seven years. These payments will, of 


course, lessen the divisible profits, as they will be chiefly 
on capital account. 

As regards the business of the road during the year 
covered by the report, we can do little more than te- 
fer to the abstract of the report on another page. The 
passenger traffic was 27.7 per cent. greater in 1880 than 
in 1879, and 51 per cent. greater than in 1878, when we 
last reported it. On the other hand, there was no in- 
crease in freight traffic from 1879 to 1880, the road be- 
ing the only important one we know of on which this 
was the case ; from 1878, however, to 1879, there was 
the great increase of 44 per. cent. in freight’ traffic. 
The failure to increase in 1880 was at least partly due 
to the falling off in the petroleum traffic, formetly one 
of the largest items in this company’s business. In 
1879 it carried 2,385,752 bar'rels; in 1880 only 835,556 


barrels (and more than half of that in the 
first three months of the year) Formerly the 
supply of crude to the Standard Company’s 


vast works in Cleveland was largely brought by 
this road. Now it is received by a pipe line 
and’ the railroads carry little but refined oil, With 
these changes in traffic there was an increase of 20 per 
cent. in gross earnings, of 2.6 per cent. in working 
expenses, and of 88 per cent. in net earnings, which 
-hitherto have been painfully small. There was an in- 
crease of 191; per cent. in the average freight rate (to 
which seven-eights of the increase in earnings was 
due), and a decrease of 914 per cent. in the average 
passenger rate. 

The prosperity of this road more than that of any 
other save two or three is dependent on the mainten- 
ance of through freight rates, though it profits largely 
by activity in the iron and coal business. But a re- 
turn to the through rates of 1879 would cut off the 
larger part of its profits. It has much to hope 
from improvements in road and rollitig stock 
which will redtice the cost of transportation or 
its line, and these it is preparing to make 
gradually. Under its peculiar organization it will 
be very. difficult for it to raise any considerable 
amount of new capital, there being no authomty to 
issue any more prior-lien bonds, and securities of 
lower rank not being negotiable on good terms. No 
very large amount of capital is likely to be needed 
soon, however, and if there should come such a pres- 
sure of profitable traffic as to make costly improve- 
ments necessary, doubtless then it would not be diffi- 
cult to get the capital. 


RAILROAD CROSSING SIGNALS, 


In the state of Massachusetts there has been a law 
in existence and in force which was enacted soon after 
the Gelebrated Norwalk accident, requiring all trains 
to come to a dead stop before crossing a draw-bridge 
or another railroad at grade. That law has recently 
been repealed to the extent of permitting trains to run 
over such places without stopping, provided the rail- 
road company erects and uses such a system of signals 
as the Railroad Commissioners of that state may ap= 
prove of. Quite naturally the new enactment has 
stimulated inventors, and probably as sooti as the fact 
becomes geuerally known the Railroad Conimissioners 
will have plans of all degrees of impracticability and 
ingenious ineffectiveness to pass judgment on. 

The problem presented is, however, not a difficult 
one. Any person familiar with the principles and con- 
struction of interlocking signals would have little 
trouble in devising a system of that kind for an ordi- 
nary grade crossing which would effectually guard 
against collisions, or rather reduce the danger of them 
so that it would be no greater to trains which run 
without stopping than it now is with the full-stop rule 
in force. There would be reason for regret, though, if 
the Commissioners should reccommend any specific 
plan or form of construction, because, by so doing, 
they would in a great measure prevent the application 
of much mechanical skill and ingenuity to the im- 
provement and perfecting of the apparatus to be used. 

A system of signals which will make it safe for 
trains on two railroads to pass over a grade crossing 
with safety must be constructed on certain principles, 
which experience and investigation have recognized 
and elaborated with more or less definiteness. These 
may be formulated, or distinctly stated, and it is of lit- 
tle importance what special mechanical contrivance 
is used, provided it fulfills the requisite conditions for se- 
curing safety. Let the Commissioners state the princi- 
ples which any system of signals for crossings or draw- 
bridges mustembody and conform to, and it will then 
leave the field open to all inventors and mechanics to 
devise and improve the mechanism for doing what the 
authorities shall say such a system of signals must do. 

As we have said before, the prob:em of a crossing 
or draw-bridge is a very simple one in interlocking 





signals, but as that system is understood by compara- 
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tively few, even among railroad officers, in this coun- 
try, a little consideration of the elementary principles 
as applied to the localities named may not be unwel- 
come to our readers. 

To get a distinct image of the problem in our minds, 


when F is in the position F'n. It is evident then that 
to prevent the giving of contradictory signals (a), the 
movement of the home signal from one line to the other 


| should lock the distant signals of the line that is fouled 


let us suppose that fig. 1 represents a plan of a cross- | 


ing of two lines of railroad. In such a locality, the 
most primitive system of signals is a man—usually of 
Hibernian extraction—stationed at the crossing with 
red and white flags or lamps, unless the absence of 
any signals of any kind whatever—not an unusual 
case—may be regarded as still more primitive. With 
the red signals the attendant warns approaching trains 
to stop, and with the white ones to comeon. That it 
would be easy for him to make amistake and display 
the wrong signal is evident. The next step was to 
place asignal in the form of a disc or semapbore 
ona stand or post arranged so that turned in a 
given position it will show red to one line and 
white tothe other, and therefore it could never 
show white, or come on, tu both at the same 
time. It might and did seem to railroad men at 
first as though this would be an effectual security 
at crossings and other similar places, as the signal 
would always indicate stop to one road and come 
on to the other. There is, though, apparently, a 
wonderful ingenuity in inanimate things to bring 
about disaster, especially if these are connected 
in any way with a sentient being, whose duty it 
isto prevent it. Many cases could be found in Cc 


at danger. 
When it has been indicated, by the home signal, 


| that one line is clear, then we may want to admit a 


train from either direction; therefore, (b) the move- 


_ ment of the home signal should release the distant sig- 


nals on the line that is cleared. 

It is plain though that on a single-track road we may 
want to admit a train from either direction, and that 
if both distant signals are lowered to indicate line 
clear, trains might approach from opposite directions 
and thus cause a collision on the same track. For this 
reason but one distant signal should be lowered on the 
same track at the same time, and therefore, (c) on sin- 


ula 





a fog when the trains are not visible. To guard against 
them various ingenious devices have been used. 
Among them are arrangements by which a train, 
when it reaches one distant signal, locks it, and 
it is not unlocked until the train passes 
the crossing. This has been effected mechani- 
cally and by electricity. It involves the use of 
more or less complicated or delicate appliances 
which require close attention to keep in good working 
order. A method proposed by the writer, and possibly 
by others, is to arrange the home signal so as to be 
moved by gearing, which would require the signal- 
man to turn a crank a certain number of times, and 
thus consume a definite time before he could change 
the home signal so as to release the distant signal on 
the track which should be blocked. This would inter- 
pose an interva! of time between the admission of a train 
one on the track, so that the first one, unless 
moving very slowly, would pass before the 
second one could be admitted. If the first one 
were moving very slowly and the home signal 
was swung across the track in front of it, it 
could be stopped before reaching the crossing. 
After the latter was occupied by the train, it 
would be impossible to swing the gate and thus 
release the distant signals on the other track. 
Although this plan would not give absolute 
safety, it would eliminate the risk from this 
source to such a degree as to make an accident 
from that cause almost impossible. 





which through mistake, confusion, misappre- 





hension, neglect, or sheer stupidity, the signal- 
man with such an appliance would first signal a 
train on one line to come on, and, before it had 
crossed, change the signals, and thus induce one 
on the other road to go ahead. Sometimes the 
signals would be see-sawed first to one line and 
then to the other, until the locomotive runners 
and the signalman himself weuld be utterly con- 
fused, and both trains would come on at once. 
In the reports cf the British Board of Trade, 
one of the most prolific causes of accident which 
is noted is the *‘‘ over-running of signals.” That 
is, a signal is properly given and is observed by 
the locomotive runner, who intends to stop his 











‘|n 


Fig. 1. 


train, but by reason of the state of the track, | gle-track roads the lowering of one distant signal should 
| lock the other, on the opposite side of the home signal 


non-application or defective condition of the brakes, 
the weight of his train, or from other causes, he 
is uuable to stop his train at the place he expects 
to. If this should occur at a crossing or a draw- 
bridge when a train is passing, or the bridge is 
open, an accident is inevitable. 
this, signals are placed at some distance—from 500 to 
2,000 ft. —fiom the point of danger, and these are set to 
correspond with the position of the ‘‘ home signal,” as 
it is called, at the point of intersection of the tracks, 
or immediately at the draw-bridge. Approaching 
trains are thus warned at the distance named from the 
point of danger if the crossing is obstructed or the 
bridge opened, or, as the English people say, if the 
track is ‘* fouled,” which signifies any obstruction 


or disturbance to its continuity. In the case 
of a crossing like that shown in fig. 1, four 
such distance signals, A, B, C, and D, would 


be required, and they are made so that they can be ope- 
rated by a wire, pneumatic or hydraulic pressure, or 
electricity, from the crossing or home signal at F. When 
such signals are used, trains are required to stop be- 
yond them when the crossing is fouled. In case the 
locomotive runner should fail to stop his train when 
he reaches the distance signal, and should over-run it, 
there will still be the distance between it and the cross- 
ing tostop in before the point of actual danger is 
reached. This distance then becomes, as it were, a 


T» guard against | 








factor, or perhaps it might now aptly be called a haven, | 


of safety. 

It will be evident that with five signals, A, B, C, D 
and Ff, a signalman wou!d be still more liable to make 
mistakes than he would wita only one. It is this dan- 
ger that the system of interlocking is intended to guard 
against. It consists of an apparatus for moving the 
different sixuals, and arranged in such a way that 
the movement of one either locks or unlocks others 
in such a sequence that it is impossible for the signal- 
man to give a signal which would incur danger. Sup- 
pose, for example, that in fig. 1 the home signal con- 
sists of some form of semaphore or gate, m F, which 
swings across the two tracks on a center, F, describing 
the path m n represented by dotted lines. In the dia- 
gram it is represented as swung across the track A B, 
which is therefore blocked, and the line D C is 

clear.” 

When it is in this position neither of the signals A 
and B should be lowered, because if either of them is, 
it will indicate that the line is clear, when at the same 
time the position of the home signal shows that it is 
fouled. The same thing is true of the signals C and D 





on thesame track, at danger. On double-track roads 
this is not required, and the two opposite distant sig- 
nals may be moved simultaneously. 

If, when the signals are in the position represented 
by fig. 1, a train is to passfrom D to C, the distant 
signal D must be lowered to correspond with the 
position of the home signal F. If, by mistake, after 
the distance signal had been loweied the home signal 
was changed so as to clear the track A B and 
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Fig. 2. 


H =—=x 23: The interlocking system of signals, though, it 
—i ” F D will be observed, refers only to the giving of 


signals, and is of little or no help to the observ- 
ance of them. It makes it sure that the signal- 
man will not make any mistakes, but it does not 
enforce the observance of the signal on the loco- 
motive runner. The latter may go to sleep or 
fail to look out, be lost ina fog or be a subject 
of ** pure cussedness,” and the interlocking sys- 
tem will not guard against his shortcomings. 
Much ingenuity has been exercised to secure the 
same degree of .what may be called infallibility 
on the part of the locomotive runner that inter- 
locking endows the humblest son of St. Patrick 
with. It must be confessed, though, that these 
efforts have not been attended with much success. 
To enumerate them would take much space and 
time. more than can be given to them here. In 
Masssachusetts, the inclination of railroad men, 
and of the Commissioners seems to be to employ some 
sort of audible signal in conjunction with one which is 
visible. In Europe, we believe, nearly all contrivances 
of this kind have been abandoned, and now more re- 
lianee is placed on holding men strictly accountable 
for over-running signals, and at the same time place 
the distant signals so far away from the point of danger 
that an accident may be prevented even if the signal 
is over-run. The difficulty, though, is in knowing 
whether men observe or violate the rules in this re~ 
spect. What seems to be needed is some tell-tale which 
would make a record in case the signals are over-run, 
On the Hudson River Railroad an additional arm, with 
more or less flexibility, is used in connection with a sem- ° 
aphore. This is placed just at the right height, so as to 
strike the cab windows and break them in case the sig- 
nal is passed when at danger. This gives an unmis- 
takable record and a forcible reminder of the violation 
of the rules. This method, though, could not readily 
be used on a single-track road, because the signals 
which refer to trains going in opposite directions would 
break windows they were not intended to break. 


We give herewith, fig. 2, a sketch of a plan 


| which is proposed and which, it is thought, would 


| meet all the requirements : 


block C D, then D and F would give contradictory 


indications. To guard against this, (d) distant signals 
must be so arranged as to lock the home signal when 
any of the former is lowered to indicate line clear. 

The four conditions a, b, c, and d printed in italics 
embrace al] the principles of interlocking signals for 
a railroad crossing which must be observed in the 
construction of any apparatus with which it will be 
absolutely impossible to give wrong signals. As ex- 
plained above, on double-track crossings the condition 
(c) need not be observed, and this simplities the appa- 
ratus considerably. 

There is though still one source of danger unguarded. 
The necessity for locking the home signal when the 
distant signal D is lowered has been explained. 
it has happened that after the engine of a train has 
passed the distant signal, but before the train has 
cleared the crossing, the attendant would quickly 
raise the signal D, change the position of F’, and lower 
one of the signals A or B on the other track, and thus 
admit another train. If the latter is running at a 
higher rate of speed than the former, a collision is 
very probable. Such accidents are liable to occur in 


‘ corde db, and ring the gong. 


lim no represents an in- 
verted plan of the roof of a cab. G is the ordinary 
gong and bc the bell rope. At the side of the cab a 
bell crank, e f g, is attached by a bolt orpin,j. The 
arm, ef, is connected by‘a cord, edb, which passes 
around a pully, d, with the gong. FR represents a 
semaphore arm, which is placed at the right height 
and distance from the track, so that when it is raised 
it will engage with the end, g, of the bell-crank ; and 
it will be seen that when the engine is running in the 
direction of the dart a, if the bell-crank should come 
in contact with a semaphore arm it would pull the 
On the outside of the 


| cab a staple, h, is fastened and the bell-crank is at- 
‘tached to it by a cord or wire, h i, which passes 


But | 


through a hole, i, in thearmg f. This cord or wire 
is fastened with an ordinary car seal, so that if the 
former was broken, in case the bell-crank came in con- 
tact with a semaphore arm, it would be recorded and 
revealed. 

As has been observed, some method of holding the 
men to a strict accountability for over-running signals 
seems to be of more importance than an audible signal. 
In fact it has been argued that the latter without some 
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tell-tale is a positive detriment, because the men get 
into the habit of depending on the warning which 
they can hear and do not look out for the visible 
signals. 

For a home signal at a crossing, aiden there is 
nothing so efficient or so likely to ke observed as some 
kind of gate or bar, which in fact is an enormous 
semaphore arm which will be broken if an engine 
passes when the line is blocked. The fact that it is 
broken if passed gives it a significance in the minds of 
the men which it would not otherwise have. This 
always leads to an investigation, too, and thus the 
men are held to a much stricter accountability than 
if no injury is done when the home signal is disre- 
garded. 

The conditions, then, which an efficient system of 
signals at a grade crossing of two railroads should fulfill 
may be summed up as follows : 

1. There should bea home signal at the crossing, 
guarded by distant signals far enough from the point 
of danger, so that any trains can be stopped in the 
space between the home and distant signals. 

2. They should be made to interlock with each other 
as specified under the heads (a) (b) (c) and (d) above. 

8. The home signal should be locked automatically 
by the train when it reaches the distant signal and un- 
locked after the last car has passed the crossing. 
Or, instead of such appliances, the home signal 
should be moved by a system of gearing which would 
require —— seconds to change its position. 

4. There should be an effective tell-tale on each 
engine, which would indicate the fact if an engine 
passed a distant signal at danger. 

5. The home signal should be constructed so that it 
would be destroyed if an engine or car was run over 
the crossing where it v was ) blocked. 








FEBRUARY Y EARNINGS, 


Our table of railroad earnings in February has re- 
ports from 46 railroads, while the list had 47 roads in 
January, 52 in December, 57 in November, 56 in Octo- 
ber and 55 in September last. As usual, the number 
reporting becomes smaller when many roads have 
smaller earnings, though it is to be said that the roads 
that have suffered most from the storms have con- 
tinued to report throughout this winter, a persever- 
ance in which policy will in time teach the public not 
to lay too much stress on accidents whose effect is 
temporary. All the important roads that reported for 
January appear also in the February list, with the 
addition of Reading. 

The 46 roads reporting for February had this year 
80,772 miles of road, which is 17 per cent. more than 
they were working in February last year, and aboug | 
one-third of the total mileage in operation in the 
United States. With this increase of mileage their in- 
crease in earnings was only 5.2 per cent., their average 
earnings per mile having fallen from $533 to $479, or 
10 per cent. It should be remembered, however, that 
the earnings last year were exceptionally large, traffic 
being heavy and rates good. Thus in our table of 52 
roads there were only three which did not show an in- 
crease in total earnings over 1879. This year, out 
of 46 roads 16 show a _ decrease in _ total 
earnings and 22 a decrease in earnings per 
mile of road, and included in those showing a 


decrease are some of the largest systems in the|£.T 


country, such as the Chicago & Northwestern, the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Illinois Central ii. Gens in 


and the Wabash. And the roads which have increased 


earnings have generally more moderate increases than | Loi 


have been common heretofore recently. Only the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Paducah & Elizabeth- 
town have gained as much as 50 per cent. in earnings 


per mile, and the only others that have gained as much | F°2 
as 20 per cent. are the International & Great Northern | St. © 


(32.6), the Cairo & St. Louis (25.8), and the Alabuma 


Great Southern (23.7 per cent.). . On the dther hand no | St 


less than eight roads show a decrease of more than 
20 per cent. in earnings per mile, while five have lost 
more than 30 per cent., and three more than 40 per 
cent. (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 44.7; St. Paul 
& Sioux City, 49.4, and Iowa lines of Illinois Central, 
43.3 per cent.). The decreases of more than 20 per 
cent. are, in seven of out the eight cases, on roads that 
have been badly blockaded by snow; but there are some 
not to be accounted for in that way, three being on 
Southern roads. Of these latter no less than 12—an 
unusually large number—report, three, as we have 
said, showing a decrease in earnings per mile, three a 
large increase (Albama Great Southern, 23.7 per cent.; 
International & Great Northern 32.6, Paducah & Eliz- 
abethtown, 57), and the other six a slight increase. 
There are eleven of the roads reporting whose train 
mileage was greatly reduced in February by the block- 
ading of their roads, and their earnings therefore 
greatly injured in this way, besides many whose traffic 
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on parts of their lines was more or less obstructed. If 
we take these eleven roads by themselves, we will find 
that in the aggregate they had 8,664 miles of road last 
year and earned on it $3,225,021, or at the rate of $372 
per mile. This year, with 11,218 miles of road, they 
earned but $2,796,343, or $249 per mile. With so great 
an increase of mileage, most of which is in new coun- 
try, smaller earnings per mile were to be expected, 
but certainly there would have been some increase in 
total earnings with this increase of nearly 30 per cent. 
in mileage if it had not been for the storms, and most 
certainly not a decrease of nearly 14 per cent., such as 
we have to chronicle for the month. 

But great as is this decrease on the roads referred to, 
its effect on the total of the roads reporting is compar- 
atively slight, because, though these roads have this 
year more than one-third of the mileage reporting they 
have less than one-fifth of the total earnings, being 
generally roads of light earnings per mile, even in fa- 
vorable seasons. If we take theseroads out of the list, 
then the totals of the other 33 roads will be: 

1881, 1880. Inc. or p3e P.c. 
Miles.. .... 19,554 17,608 =i. 1,946 11.1 
tarnings......... $11,937, 392 $10,777,990 I. $1,159,402 10.8 
Earnings per 

WINGS casacecsxe 611 612 ~—iD+s« 1 

Thus on the roads least affected by the snow the in- 
crease in earnings has just about kept up with the in- 
crease in mileage, so that their earnings per mile were 
substantially the same in the two years. Of course, 
the traffic of the roads east of the badly blockaded 
roads has been considerably reduced by the inability of 
their Western connections to receive or deliver freight 
and passengers, and a very large number of the roads 
we have not included have suffered somewhat directly, 
as well as indirectly, from the storms. All this is in 
receipts. In expenses the effect has been greater and 
more widespread, roads which have hardly missed a 
train having been put to great expense to keep their 
roads open. The report that the gross earnings of 
some Northwestern roads have hardly equaled their 
expenses is very likely true of some months of the past 
winter. But, of course, the table published to-day 
gives no direct clue to expenses or net earnings. 

Seven roads report a large share of whose traffic 
consists of through freight between the East and the 
West. Only two cf these show a decrease, but the in- 
creases are small, except that on the Northern Central, 
which is 15.7 per cent. 

The roads with lightest and heaviest earnings per 
mile this year and last were: 


Smallest: 1881. 1880, | Largest: 1881. 1880. 
St. Paul & S.C... = $172)Penna chiki rages weeie $1,629 $1,593 
Northern Pac....... 120)Reading... ...... 1,287 1,172 


Mem., Pad. & Nor.. rf 52 146|Northern Cen..... es 1,015 
Ill. Cent. in Iowa... 178 315|Cin. & Spring.. 
St. P., Minn. & M.. 184 210| Belleville Line. . = 71 
gg ‘Mil. & St. 187 239|Tron -: 
“eee 194 171|C., C.,C. & Ind.. $04 747 


pares we give our usual table of February earnings 
per mile of road since 1873 from as many roads as 
possible: 


1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1873. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Bur., C. R. & N..... ot — $250 Lay - $224 $335 $221 


Cairo & St. L........ 15 1338 154 112 173 217 
Cen. Pacific......... 506 «6480 «718 S56 490 451 455 514 
Chi. & Alton........ 523 507 534 489 443 454 592 552 
o> § Sere soos = oeee * 359 800 S80 524 513 
O M.S. P....00: 479 231 376 2°6 472 276 339 187 
Chis. 2. W....... 361 474 391 522 413 507 494 346 
C., St. P., M. &0. 
PE acakass “asa> nas : are mais £63 354 329 
St. P. &8.C. Div. 160 104 248 172 257 2u2 172 188 
C., C., C.& Ind...... 749 «©«8538)0=— 842i es CHDssCHODss747 BA 
C., Mt. ¥V.& Del..... .... ieee wees 161 173 156 220 205 
Denver & R.G...... 0 6... a a) ee | 577 
JS ee ona nase 269 388 = 410 
Flint & P.M......... 321 oinke — wees ans 276 400 401 
BBE. PO aeecee 462 393 527 527 435 £69 @ 572 428 
600 875 408 428 529 561 
Ill. Cen., in Ill . 599 586 640 59 432 558 459 
Ill. Cen., in Towa . 236 169 313 249 327 245 315 178 
Ind., B. & sooo SOR 2 415 272 425 391 425 393 
Mt. & Gt. aa.. 251 2 264 217 285 266 394 
Louis. & Nash...... 659 9 446 448 431 443 5619 437 
Mem. & Charles... AEP awe 326 348 eas 350 «= 38 
Mem No; or... aaa as 6 ese es 6 162 113 148 152 
Mobile & Ohio « 413 296 338 331 358 337 403 41 
Nash., C.&8t.L... ... o-00 474 426 441 453 421 409 
North. Cm... ... 915 914 888 693 839 1,015 1,174 
Pad. ——- ee ‘pe leak 143 146 118 139 219 
jkawiseksennee 1,574 1,389 1,438 1,281 1,211 1,421 1,573 eo 


p. & Reading .. age 577 © 692 «842603 1,026 1,172 1, 
SE 528 «786 «4558 (51S 495 622 771 
See Me e800 aie BB 51s 490 498-718 Bon 
st. L.'&San Fran.. 423 .... 389 $2 253 0B 28a 
= 5. “tisgeeealehdmon . 489 406 
— examining such a table, whe course, it must be re- 
membered that there have been great changes in many 
of the roads, chiefly by additions to their lines. Where 
the additions have been newly constructed roads, and 
in most cases where they have been bankrupt roads 
purchased or leased, the additions had much lighter 
earnings per mile than the company acquiring them, 
and, though perhaps very profitable on the terms 
acquired, have reduced the average earnings per mile. 
Roads which have been very greatly changed by 
additions, more or less profitable, are the Central 
Pacific (which leases and -works the Southern 
Pacific), the Chicago & Northwestern, the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, both lines of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the. Denver & 
Rio Grande, the Louisville & Nashville, the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. 
The latter has been so greatly changed that we do not 
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give its earnings per mile previous to 1879, when it 
was working scarcely one-fourth of its present mile- 
age, and those which we do give are for only 1,218 
miles in 1879, against 2,300 and 2,479 in the two follow- 
ing years. 

Of the 35 roads in the above list reporting for 1880 
and 188i, 18 had larger earnings per mile this year, 
and these earnings were larger in 1881 also on 23 out 
of 33 roads than in 1879, on 19 out of 29 than in 
1878, on 19 out of 29 than in 1877, on 9 out of 23 than 
in 1876, on 14 out of 20 than in 1875, and on 
10 out of 21 than in 1874. No less than 14 
of the 35 roads, in spite of the bad weather, had 
larger earnings per mile this year than in any 
other February for which their earnings are given, 
while only six have smaller earnings this Feb- 
ruary than in any previous. This result is very 
good evidence that traffic and rates have been 
favorable the past winter, to earning; at least as 
large as ever before, and probably larger, and that it 
is the unfavorable weather alone that has prevented 
On this account we are justified in expecting positively 
large earnings for some months to come, dependent on 
some roads to a considerable extent on the rates that will 
be made on the lakes after navigation opens. As to 
this, it can only be said that the vessels’ owners at 
this time are asking more than the opening rate last 
spring (which was the highest for many years). 

March, however, will be for several roads the worst 
of the season, the blockade having been more severe 
and lasting longer, so we may not expect to get favor- 
able returns from that month. 

For the two months ending with February we have 
reports from 49 roads, which, with 17.3 per 
cent. more mileage, earned 7.9 per cent. more 
this year than last; their average earnings per mile of 
roads haviag decreased from $1,053 to $969, or 8 percent. 
The roads reporting are for the most part the same as 
those reporting for February, and the circumstances 
affecting traffic were very much alike in both months. 
Of the 49 roads reporting, 13 show a decrease in total 
earnings, and 19 a decrease in earnings per mile. The 
large increases are 35.8 per cent. on§ the Cairo & St. 
Louis, 51.1 on the Denver & Rio Grande, 95.5 on the 
Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield, 52 on the Lake 
Erie & Western, and 32.1 on the Paducah & 
Elizabethtown. The largest decreases are 33.3 per cent. 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 27 on 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, and 
29.7 on the St. Paul & Sioux City Division of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. The 
heaviest earnings per mile for the two months this 
year are $3,307 on the Pennsylvania and $2,358 on the 
Northern Central—on no other so muchas $2,000. The 


8! smallest earnings per mile are $268 on both the North- 


ern Pacific and the St. Paul & Sioux City, and $317 
on the Memphis, Paducah & Northern. The largest are 
thus more than twelve times as great as the smallest. 
The two Canada roads, though they have suffered 
much from snow, show slight gains in earnings, as do 
all the other roads that have a large share of the 
through traffic, except one. There is but one New 
England road in the list, and no New York road, but 
the lines reporting are pretty well scattered over the 
rest of the country, and the total probably reflects 
pretty well the e average condition of railroad business. 


WHO ARE FELLOW-SERVANTS ? 


In two articles published in January, 1880, the 
Railroad Gazette gave acareful explanation of the 
general principles underlying the liability of a com- 





?| pany to employés for personal injuries, namely, that 


the employé is understood to take the risk of negli- 
gence on the part of his fellow-servants, and for this 
thecompany is not liable; but that it may be liable 
for neglect by the directory of proper corporate 


854 
563| duties, or for fault or neglect of superior officers or 


agents—those who may be regarded as representing 


330 | the company toward the injured employé, rather than 


as co-operating with him in his particular service. 
Questions in this field grow rapidly more pérplexing as 
railroad service expands and becomes more complex. 
Thus the court reports of a year past contain many 
decisions upon the question: Who may be regarded as 


ered by a general rule. The peculiar duties and func- 
tions assigned to the employé have to be considered; 
and these vary somewhat, not only from time to time, 
with the general development of the service, but also 
under the regulations, and even the unformulated 
usages, of the different roads. On some subjects, to 
understand the general principle is enough; it is 
easily applied to new cases as they arise. On the 
questions who are fellow-servants—what persons are 
deemed to be in the same employment—there is pecu- 


time to time decided. 








fellow-servants ? And it is a question not easily cove | 





liar use in taking notice how special cases are from 
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Whether the foreman, ‘ boss,” or superintendent of 
a special gang of hands detailed for a particular job 
is a fellow-servant of the hands working under his 
direction, so that they are deemed to take the chances 
of his neglect, has been presented in several cases. 
The story of one was that the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company placed one Brown, as ‘‘ section boss,” 
in charge of about five miles of railroad track ; and he 
worked with, and also served as foreman of, the la- 
borers employed in keeping that portion of the road 
in repair. He had charge of the tools and machinery 
used in this track-repairing, and was considered re- 
sponsible to the company for their good usage and re- 
turn. He had some authority—to what precise extent 
was not clearly shown, although in other cases this 
has been deemed a controlling fact—to hire the hands 
needed for the work under his charge. On the other 
hand, he was himself subject, not immediately to the 
directors, nor even to the superintendent, but to an 
intermediate track-master. The entire track was 
divided into sections, each section was in charge of a 
section-boss—Brown being one of these—while the 
whole was under the track-master’s supervision. This 
track-master employed the various section-bosses, and, 
to a considerable extent, at least, hired the men, and 
he furnished the tools and machinery necessary. All 
reports by the section-bosses were made to this track- 
maste. ; the foremen being subject to him, and bound 
by his orders. The usage was that if new tools were 
required or old ones needed repair, the foreman of the 
section reported the want to the track-master, and he 
supplied what was considered needful. The work be- 
ing thus organized, a hand-car in use by Brown’s 
gang of men fell out of repair. Brown was _ notified 
of the defect; and, in the strict discharge of his 
duty, should have complained of it to the track- 
master, and obtained the proper direction for send- 
ing it to the shop for repairs. He neglected doing 
this, however, and the defect led to one of the 
men being thrown from the hand-car and badly 
injured. There was no dispute that Brown was, gen- 
erally speaking, a competent man for boss, and that 
the direction had properly discharged the corporate 
duty of appointing suitable agents and providing suit- 
able apparatus in the first place. But, on the theory 
that Brown represented the company, and the corpor- 
ation was therefore chargeable with his specific neg- 
lect to inspect the hand-car, a suit was brought. The 
New York Supreme Court decided that Brown could 
not be considered as representing or standing in the 
place of the company. He was an employé just as 
was the injured workman. Both men were in the 
same circle of employment ; they worked together for 
a common purpose. Brown’s limited authority to 
direct the action of, or even to hire, the hands was not 
cause sufficient to take the case out of the rule that 
men employed to work together take the risks of each 
other’s negligence. Above Brown was a track-mas- 
ter, and above the track-master was a superintendent, 
either of whom, probably, could have discharged or 
hired any section-foreman at will. Clearly, therefore, 
Brown’s position was that of an employé merely. 

In striking contrast with this is a Wisconsin deci- 
sion where the man hurt was one of a gang of laborers 
who were in the general employ of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company, as crew opera- 
ting a pile-driver. The pile-driver, the crew and their 
foreman were temporarily turned over to a contractor 
with the company, to doa job for him upon the erec- 
tion of a bridge which was his private enterprise. 
The pile-driver was in bad repair, owing to the negli- 
gence of the foreman in failing to send it to the 
repair shop, and one of the crew was injured in con- 
sequence. It appeared that the foreman was distinctly 
charged with the duty of inspecting and directing 
repairs of the machine ; and also that he was invested 
with the authority to hire and discharge men to work 
it. The Court held that the corporation owed to the 
crew of the pile-driver the obligation of keeping up 
inspection and repairs, and: that, as it had intrusted 
that duty to the foreman, the neglect of it by the 
latter was negligence of the corporation, and was not 
negligence of a mere fellow-servant. But upon the 
whole, the tendeucy of recent decisions is that giving 
a servant some authority as ‘‘ boss ” over a few others 
is not enough to render the company liable to them 
for his neglect ; but he must occupy a really superior 
position. 

Whether those employed in running trains are fel- 
low-servants with those in charge of or at work on 
the track, so that the company is exempt from liability 
to a person of one class for the negligence of one be- 
longing to the other, has been discussed in four recent 
cases. In one of the instances a road-master, gener- 
ally competent and attentive, went away from his post 
on the business of the road, and, according to usage, 
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left the switches in a short section of the road in 
charge of a section-man. This section-man, finding 
one of the switches somewhat out of order, repaired 
it, and, after so doing, by mistake left it misplaced. 
In consequence of this displacement, a freight train 
soon afterwards passing was thrown off the track. and 
the engineer and fireman were killed. The Court pro- 
nounced this a simple, ordinary case of an injury re- 
ceived through the negligence of a fellow-servant for 
which the company was not liable. In the other three 
instances it was the track-man who sustained injury 
through the negligence of a train-hand. In one of 
these cases, a section-man was running a hand-car over 
his section, in the execution of the duty of inspecting 
the track, when a paymaster’s car coming from the 
rear, by the gross mismanagement of the engineer, 
ran over the hand-car, and one of its occupants was 
killed. The Maine Supreme Court considered that the 
company was not liable, saying that the employer can- 
not be sued by one servant for the negligence of an- 
other, if the two are employed to further the same 
object. That the two were not engaged in the same 
kind of work, or even that one had authority over the 
other, does not create an exception to the rule. Ina 
second instance, a gang of track-repairers was engaged 
iu repairing the road-bed on the Chicago & Northwestern 
road, when an express train, running at about 35 miles 
an hour. approached. The track-repairers stepped oft 
the track and stood on one side to allow the train to 
pass. As it was passing, the firemen, upon the tender, 
tossed a large lump of coal in so careless a manner that 
it struck the foreman of the gang and kilied him. The 
Court said that the track-repairers and the engineer or 
fireman were not fellow-servants, and that the com- 
pany must pay damages. The opinion states that the 
English rule on this subject has been (this was said be- 
fore the enactment of the law extending liability) more 
favorable to employers than the rule generally pre- 
vailing in America, and particularly than that 
established in Illinois. In that state, a number of 
decisions have established two exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule as to fellow-servant*; one where the servant 
injured is a subordinate of the negligent servant, and 
the other where the employments of the two are discon 
nected. In these two cases the master may be held 
liable. In the third instance—also an Illinois case— 
the facts were much like those in the Maine case just 
mentioned. Track-men were returning to the station, 
on a hand-car, from a spot where they had been to re- 
place a broken rai!. An engine driving a snow-plow 
came over the road, being carelessly managed, and 
without any proper lookout or signals. The track-men 
lifted their hand-car off the track far enough to clear 
the engine or an ordinary car, but not far enough to 
clear the snow-plow. The snow-plow struck the car 
and dashed it against one of the men, who was killed. 
The Court adjudged the engineer and the track-men 
not to be fellow-servants; and said that an action for 
damages would have been maintainable if it had not 
been that, under the circumstances, the hand-car men 
were chargeable with contributive negligence in not 
lifting the hand-car further from the track. 

The contradiction between this and the Maine de- 
cision—one holding that track-men and train-men are 
fellow-servants, and the other that they are not—may 
be explained by considering that the laws of Illinois 
and of Maine differ; Maine adhering somewhat to the 
former English rule, and Illinois, as above explained, 
adopting a rule more liberal toward employés. © The 
subject is one on which different states have the right 
to maintain, either by their legislatures or by their 
courts, different rules, if they see fit. Or it may be 
possible to maintain a distinction between hands em- 
ployed to inspect the track in connection with the run- 
ning of trains and those employed to rebuild and re- 
pair it; and to say that inspection is a part of the same 
general employment with the operation of trains, 
while the making of substantial repairs is not so. It 
might with good reason be considered that the origi- 
nal construction of the road-bed and track and the 
subsequent running of trains are entirely distinct em- 
ployments; the laborers who lay the ties and track in 
the first place are not felluw-servants of the engineer, 
conductor and fireman afterward employed in using 
the road. This being clear, it follows that there is a 
delicate and difficult line to be drawn somewhere, 
Perhaps the best place to draw it is to say that inspect- 
ing the road after the train has passed, to report 
whether it has done injury, is part of the same gen- 
eral employment with running the road, and whoever 
is employed in this duty is a fellow-servant of the 
train-hands; but that supplying defects and restoring 
the road, when damuged, to a useful condition, is part 
of the same general employment with the original 
construction, and is disconnected from the service of 
running trains. . 

A Massachusetts case may be noteworthy, in which 
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one who claimed the benefit of the rule lost it because - 
the injured person, on the facts, was not in the de- 
fendant’s service at all. A builder of locomotives em- 
ployed a teamster to transport an engine from the 
builder’s shop to the railroad station. The teamster 
with his team and servants came to the shop to do 
this hauling. After the engine was loaded upon his 
truck, he falsely represented to one of the builder's 
workmen, who had been assisting, that the builder 
had promised to send a man along with him to aid in 
unloading at the station. Induced by this falsehood, 
the workman addressed consented to go; and, in un- 
loading at the station, he was injured through the 
negligence of one of the teamster’s assistants. The 
teamster disputed being liable, for he said the two 
men were fellow-servants. But the Court said that 
the man hurt was not the teamster’s servant; he was 
the servant of the builder, and had gone in that ca- 
pacity, although led to do so by false representations. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Shenandoah Valley.—Completed by laying track from 
Milford, Va., south by west to near Grove Hill, 28 miles 

Elizabeth City & Norfolk.—Toe first track is laid from 
Norfolk, Va., southward 7 miles,and from Elizabeth City, 
N C., north 5 miles. 

This isa total of 40 miles of new railroad, making 541 
miles thu; far this year, against 795 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1880, 298 miles in 1879, 226 miles in 
1878, and 165 miles in 1577. 


THE GRAIN MOVEMENT shows a very decided revival, in 
spite of the obstructions to railroad traffic, which have 
greatly reduced receipts at Chicago and Milwaukee through- 
out the month of March (but have probably somewhat in- 
creased receipts at more southern Western markets, and 
also shipments through by rail). This will be shown by the 
following statement of the movement of successive weeks: 


——-Northwestern—-— Atlant ic 

Week ending- Receipts. Shipments. receipts 
Feb. 19 ; 1,433,421 5,197,435 
> 1,686,909 3,427,219 
March 5 1,564,359 3.456.497 
“e 2. 1,649,551 3,367,379 
i 2,549,402 4,122,442 





This is the latest date for which we have reports from the 
seven Northwestern markets and the seven Atlantic ports ; 
but for the week ending March 25, receipts at the four 
leading Eastern ports were 4,554,551 bushels, though Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee receipts continued very light, indica- 
ting very large through rail shipments. Last year the 
movement in March and April to the seaboard was the 
largest ever known by rail, and it will not be nearly equaled 
this year, but mainly because it began later, for the indica- 
tions are that the Atlantic receipts for the last half of March 
will be nearly as large as the extraordinarily 
large ones of last year, which were _ stim- 
ulated, it should be remembered, by a reduction in the 
rate from 40 to 35 cents per 100 lbs. on the Ist of the 
month. This year the winter rate was 5 cents lower than 
last year, and there has as yet been no reduction, so that 
the March rate was the same in both years. On the other 
hand, lake navigation was expected to open early in April 
last year, and this expectation tended to make merchants 
hold back grain to get the advantage of low water rates. 
This year no one seems to venture a guess as to the opening 
of the lakes, the ice being about as sound as ever at the 
Straits ; but a few days of warm rain followed by winds in 
the right direction will make short work of it. In the past 
27 years there were but three when the Straits opened as 
late as May—twice on the 1st and once on the 2d. Last year 
the opening was April 3. About April 21 is the average 
time. The blockade of Northwestern roads has lasted so 
long that there are likely to be unusually heavy shipments 
by them in April, which will tend to stiffen opening lake 
rates and put off the time when it will be necessary to 
reduce the rail rates to the East. The Chicago & Milwaukee 
receipts on Tuesday last were the first for a long time that 
have been normalty large. They were several times as gieat 
as the average receipts for many days previous, and this 
probably is the first day of a period of heavy receipts. 








THe New ROovTE TO THE PAaciFic, we said in a note 
recently, uses 1,208 miles of the Southern Pacific, from San 
Francisco to Deming. This distance we gave on the author- 
ity of the December time-table, which made Deming that 
distance from San Francisco and 10 miles east of a station 
called ‘‘ Rio Mimbres,” on the stream of that name. But 
the time-table of March 19 shows Deming 1,1974%4 miles 
from San Francisco, while Rio Mimbres has disappeared en- 
tirely from the list of stations; and yet there was no error 
in either time-table. The explanation will show what diffi- 
culties are met by the American geographer. -It was an- 
nounced several months ago that the junction of the South- 
ern Pacific with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
would be at Deming, and the public had pretty 
well learned that. But when the latter company 
completed its surveys it found there was no water 
at Deming, and as water is indispensable at a terminus, to 
supply engines, it decided that it would have to make the 
junction at Rio Mimbres. But as there was nobody at either 
station to cling to the name, and the.public had been taught 
that Deming would be the junction station, the greatest good 
of the greatest number was secured by transferring the name 
Deming to what was Rio Mimbres, and blotting Rio Mimbres, 
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as a station, off from the face of the earth, even as the stream | nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota is insignifi- 
itself disappears in the thirsty earth after a course of a few | cant. It is spring wheat that is raised there, and that is not 
miles. : | sown yet, nor is the ground plowed for it generally, and the 
The Southern Pacific time-table shows three trainseach way sowing must be later than usual. 
daily toand from Deming. The ‘‘ New Mexico express,” | 
the passenger train connecting with the Atchison, Topeka & | ‘*THE FALLACIES OF THE ANTI-MONOPOLY LEAGUE,” 
Santa Fe, leaves San Francisco at 8.30 a. m., Los Angeles at | which we copy from The Nation this week, is a most valua- 
7 a. m. the next day, Yuma (Colorado River) at 7 p. m. the , ble contribution to the discussion of the railroad problem. 
same day, Tucson the next morning at 6 a. m., and arrives | Its chief feature is showing to what an extent the risks of 
at Deming at 5 p. m., 5614 hours after leaving San Fran- railroad investments und the years when profits were below 
cisco, which gives an average speed of 21.2 miles per hour. the average must be taken into account in any equitable es- 
The express train on the Central Pacific makes the 895 miles timate of what reasonable profits are—a matter which was 
from San Francisco to Ogden in 48 hours, which is at the | specially considered in our issue of Feb. 28, 1874, under the 
rate of 18.6 miles per hour, Besides theexpress, the Southern | head of ‘‘ What are Reasonable Profits” but which has 
Pacific time-table shows (for the line from Yuma to Deming) | needed discussion before the great public of railroad users, 
a freight and emigrant train running about 12 miles an hour | and which has hitherto hardly got it at all. The very great 
and a freight train whose speed is about 11 miles an hour. | consideration which The Nation deservedly commands 
ae a / among the most influential leaders of .public opinion will in- 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY, on | sure attention to this article from leading editors and public 
all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, were 5.1 per cent. larger men, and in this way it may reasonably be expected that it 
this year than last, but the expenses were 13.2 per cent. | will have a good deal of effect. 
greater, and there was a decrease of 6 per cent. in the net — = 
earnings. The earnings, expenses and net earnings in Feb- 
ruary for the last five years have been: 








THE Last SNOW BLOCKADE seems to have been the sever- 
est of the winter, though less extended than some. From 


Gross Net Chicago west to some distance beyond the Mississippi, and 
Year earnings. Expenses. earnings. | fy). Mi 3s dis 7 ‘ . 
ee 2 165,609 $1,461, 704,05: |from Milwaukee a less distance west, the roads seem gen 
er . 2,162,900 1,418,009 744,900 | erally to have been blocked five to six days, trains getting 
. RT eee 2,538,039 1,365,053 1,172,986 | . . st Fri \ ’ rast wii 
SER ssp phnachuiboas rs ss oe Te Laren | Oh sees et Eeiteg. To thew Me contrast with 
MONE ss scinateae Lees 3,095,614 1,937,510 1,158,104 | last year it is mentioned that at Lake Geneva, Wis., the 


The gross earnings were thus larger this year than in any | little steamer made the first trip of the season on the lake 
other February, but the increase in expenses was such as to | March 23, while on that date this year the lake was covered 
make the net earnings less than in 1880 or 1879, though | with 30 in. of ice and two feet of ‘snow, and the first train 
very much greater than in 1878 and 1877. for five days reached the town. Tuesday came another 

The net earnings, however, are positively large, and in | heavy snow, but not serious west of Chicago. 
view of the exceptiona!ly large expenses are entirely satis- | Sees 
factory. THe NEw MAINE RaILRoAD Tax Law, which we pub- 

For the two months of the year the earnings and expenses | lished last week, follows throughout the recommendations of 
have been. | the committee of state railroad commissioners, of which Mr. 








Gross ° Net | Adams was chairman, in its report on the subject, which we 
Year earnings. Expenses. —_ earnings. | isk wo or three years ago. Maine is the first state to 
OE c= seuik:. cach anion $4549.05 $3 117,800 $1.431.375 | Published two or three y & es 
WUE, oe haan saws smpent ences 4,559,205 2,936,306 1'622,899 | adopt these suggestions, though they were substantially in 
1879... ..... ore creeesessss 5,081,464 2,889,146 2,192,318 | force in two other states before the committee reported. In 
coe ceeree err 6,028,128 3,429,848 2,598,280 | : P . : 
Bs a5 iuktr wk ieesasusnces 6,284,830 3,920,065 2'364.765 | Other states this year bills have been offered in which 


The February earnings were nearly as large in February | the chief feature recommended in the report—basing the 
as in January, and the expenses were less, and of the de- | taxes on the gross earnings—was embodied, but we do not 
crease of $233,515 in net earnings for the two months, more | know that any of them have become laws. 
than two-thirds was in January. 

February is the last month in which employés’ wages were 
lower last year than this, and hereafter we may not expect 
to see expenses much larger this year than last, except when | N 
caused by beavier traffic or other similar causes. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. C. J. Kenworthy, a physician formerly resident in 
ew York, but now in Jacksonville, Fla., read a paper re_ 
|cently before a medical society in Jacksonville on the 
| “* Climatology of Florida,” which is a quite elaborate discus- 





Tuer Cuicaco & Iowa LITIGATION has resulted in an in- 


junction which recalls the early *‘ chapters of Erie.” One of 
the parties to the litigation (the town of Aurora) claims to 
own all the stock that is valid, and on that basis chose a 
board of directors to suit itself, at a time when the road was 
in the hands of a Receiver. The Receiver having paid off the | 
creditors’ dues, the road was at one time turned over to this | 
board, but within two days another court put it back into | 
the Receiver’s hands, on petition of other parties claiming to | 
hold a majority of the valid stock. There it has remained | 
since; but on Feb. 26, about a week before the time for the | 
regular annual election, this same party (known as the | 
Hinckley party, Mr. F. E. Hinckley, who built. the road, be- | 
ing the chief owner of the stock in question) applied to the 
Circuit Court of Ogle County, Judge Eustace, to enjoin the 
voting of the Aurora stock at this election. This Judge not 
only enjoined the voting of this stock, but he enjoined the 
town and its representatives from selling or transferring the 


sion of the climate of Florida, and of its effect on invalids 
suffering from various diseases, with comparisons with the 
climates of other health resorts. The Savannah, Florida & 
Western Railway Company has had a large edition of this 
pamphlet printed, believing that its study by physicians and 
invalids will result in an increase in Florida travel. Any 
person wishing a copy will be supplied free of cost, on appli- 
cation to Mr. James L. Taylor, Savannah, Ga., the General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the company. 

Mr. Marshall M. Kirkman, we are informed, has nearly 
ready for the press a new book, treating of baggage, mail, 
express and parcels traffic, which is intended to take the place 
of his work eutitled, ‘‘ Baggage Car Traffic,” but will include 
only a part of the contents of that book, the edition of 
which is nearly exhausted. 

Index to Library of American Society of Civil En- 
gineers.—The American Society of Civil Engineers has 





begun the preparation and publication of an index to its 
library. Part I. of this index, covering the subject of 
* Railroads,” has just been published. It covers 187 octavo 
pages, and is called a “‘ preliminary index.” Pages 5 to 64 
are devoted to indexing publications under the title of the 
railroads to which they relate, consisting chiefly of pros- 
THE PooLinG oF East-BOUND FREIGHT, which it was | Pectuses, reports of surveys, etc., and especially of annual 
agreed at the meeting March 11 should be made over the | Teports. As might be expected, it is especially rich in 
trunk lines and their immediate connections, bas been partly | eports of surveys, which very frequently have a great 
prepared for by meetings of representatives of the trunk | direct practical value now, as when there is an investigation 
lines. A plan has been drawn up, we understand, which | °F preliminary survey for a road through the country in 
provides for making a division not only of the total east-| Which old surveys were made. The library contains 
bound shipments, but of those to each destination, with |@ large number of early annual reports, such as are 
arrangemeuts to secure the “evening” of the business monthly. | Very difficult to find now, and sometimes have great 
It is intended to have the division date from April 1, to base it interest as showing the early experiences of what are now 
generally on the business of a preceding year, dating to a Well established enterprises. Thus it has reports of the Bal- 
month not far from this date, and to make it binding for a timore & Ohio for 1828, 1831, 1837, 1839, 1846, 1847 and 
series of years, with provisions for revision in case there | 1850, as well as all the later ones down to 1873, when they 
should be any permanent change of circumstances, such as | Stop. It will suggest itself, we hope, to railroad officers that 
the construction of new feeders or outlets. All this, it must | this library will be an excellent place to preserve complete 
be remembered, is in the nature of suggestions generally | files of their reports; therefore the name of the ‘‘ Amer- 
agreed to in the preliminary discussions, which have yet to | ican Society of Civil Engineers” should be put on the 
be formulated and submitted to the officers who have au-| list of addresses to which this document is sent regularly. 
thority to commit their companies to it. | Tt may be worth little this year: twenty years from now it 
ose el Pet ae | may be invaluable, and it must be remembered that there 

THE CONDITION OF THE WINTER WHEAT Crop has been | are very few places where such pamphlets will be pre- 
investigated by the Cincinnati Price Current, which finds | served. (One other we will mention now: it is the Wis- 
an increase in acreage in all the principal winter wheat-|consin Historical Society, which makes a specialty of 


stock, and from bringing suit to set aside the appointment 
of the Receiver, and from appeuling from this decision! It | 
is reported that a resolution will be introduced into the Lili- | 
nois House of Representatives for an investigation of this 
case with a view to impeaching the Judge. 








growing states, and a better condition than last year in preserving pamphlets.) Other pamphlets about the Balti-- 


Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, and a poorer condition | more in the Society’s library are Ellet’s report on the loca- 
in Indiana and Michigan. These states raise by far the | tion of the Western portion of the line, made to the city of 
larger part of all the winter wheat produced in the West. | Wheeling, a review by Ellet and Jonathan Knight of Mr. 
The inquiries were made so early that in the northern dis- | Latrobe’s location of the line recommended in 1849, and Mr. 
tricts very little could be known, the snow not having | Latrobe’s reply to this review (1850) ; a great number of 
cleared off yet. Snow, if it holds on well, is favorable to | speeches, reports of investigations, etc., and ‘finally a biblio- 
the crop. It is alternate freezing and thawing in winter | graphy of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from 1827 to 
that kills the wheat, and there is still room for damage from | 1879. The file of Pennsylvania Railroad reports is quite in- 
this in part of the country. The production in Northern Illi- | complete, and there are not man y other publications con- 





cerning this road in the library. The titles under ‘‘ New 


York & Erie” cover three pages, but there are only five 
under “ Erie” (six annual reports given under one), which, 
in its day, was more written about, probably, than any 
other three American railroads. That there are none under 
““New York, Lake Erie & Western” is probably due to the 
fact that the catalogue was completed some time ago. There 
are but ten titles (with five annual reports) under New 
York Central, seven (besides three annual reports) under 
Hudson River, including the report of the Committee on 
Railroads in 1843 on the bill to incorporate the company; 
John B. Jervis’ report (1846) on the project, and his report 
on the location between Fishkill and Albany, and on the 
prospect of the enterprise (1848). Under New York Central 
& Hudson River there is not one title! This is largely ex- 
plained by the fact that, being a consolidation, the reports 
of surveys come under other titles, and the company does not 
usually publish any annual report, the one copied so widely 
being that made to the State Engineer and Surveyor. But 
we have already dwelt too long on this division of the cata- 
logue. The second division is an index of authors, occupy- 
ing pages 65 to 106, and the third (pages 107 to 186) an index 
of subjects, in which, of course, the chief value of the cata- 


logue, to engineers at least, will consist. It includes 
everything except the works indexed under com- 
panies’ names in the first division, including 
what is, perhaps, the most valuable portion of 


railroad literature in our language, namely, the papers on 
subjects relating to railroads which are contained in the 
transactions of the various engineering societies—the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the (English) Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
(Scotch) Institution of Engineers, the (English) Society of 
Engineers, and the Professional Papers on Indian Engineer- 
ing, besides the abstracts of foreign papers issued by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. In these papers, and especially 
in the transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
many matters relating to the construction and working of 
railroads may be found treated at. considerable length and 
frequently with great ability and by men of wide experience 
and great reputation, concerning which there is scarcely 
anything said in any English books. 


@©eneral Mailroad MWews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, in 
Cleveland, O., May 4. 
Michigan Central, annual meeting, in Detroit, Mich., 
May 5. 
Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Cicinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 144 per 
cent., quarterly. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 114 per cent., quar- 
terly, ——, April 20. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable May 2. 

Michigun Central, 144 per cent., quarterly, payable 
May 2. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation, 2 per cent., quarterly, 


ae Mey 2. 
Jtica & Black River, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
March 30. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Galveston, Brazos & Colorado road was sold in Phil- 
adelphia, March 29, under a deed of trust, and bought in 
for $5,000 by Charles S. Hinchman, of Philadelphia, for 
account of the bondholders. The mortgage was for $100,- 
000. The road is of 3 ft. gauge and extends from Galves- 
ton, Tex., west 15 miles. Ithas never been regularly 
worked. though built several years ago, but has done a little 
business hauling sand. 


Boston & Albany Mutual Relief Association. 

At the annual meeting in Springfield, Mass., March 23, 
the reports showed 580 men on the rolls. During the year 
there were 13 deaths and the amount paid for insurance was 
$7,830. The assessment ($612) due at the death of President 
D. Waldo Lincoln was, at his previously expressed request, 
added to the guarantee fund, which now amounts to $1,400. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Boston & Albany Mutual Relief Association.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Springfield, Mass., March 23, the following 
trustees were chosen: C. O. Russell, W. H. Stearns, Robert 
Eccles, H. C. Hamilton, J. W. Clark, A. S. Bryant, E. W. 
Brown; Secretary, Albert Holt. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The office of Mr. E. 
M. Leuffer, Chief Engineer, has been removed from Hoosic 
Falls to Mechanicsville, Saratoga County, New York. 


California Southern.—Mr. Joseph O. Osgood is Chief En- 
gineer, with headquarters at San Diego, Cal. The road is 
to be a branch of the Atlantic & Pacific. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—At the annual meeting 
in Chicago, March 30, the old board was re-elected, Mr. 
Wirt Dexter, of Chicago, being chosen in place of J. M. 
Walker, deceased. Mr. Dexter was Mr. Walker’s law part- 
ner, and has succeeded him also as General Counsel of the 
company. 


Chicago Railroad Association, Passenger Department.— 
At a meeting held last week the following officers were 
chosen : President, James Charlton, Chicago & Alton ; Vice 
President, W. P. Johnson, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; 
Secretary, W.S. Van Bergen, Chicago & se ea 
Executive Committee, A. V. H. Carpenter, A. H. 
H. C. Wentworth. 


Cincinnati, Union & Northwestern.—The officers of this 
bnew company are: President, J. E. Donnellon; Secretary, 
ae Treasurer, J. Zebring. Office in Germantown 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY. prin Tage pe me Train-Master, and as such will have 
id P 7 esas = es | Jon 4 be oN nel -_ trainmen ; Mr. W. W. Rhodes, 
Misses, E neral Freight an assenger Agent’ Mr. F. M. Mast 
: Bo a EARNINGS PER MILE. Master Mechanic. They will be obe yed and respected ac- 

Natia OF Roan . Si Ried a ier eth A tie IE, babies cbecdcuactin > cordingly.” 
wea: | 08 ' ! l While the road is nominally still under the Receiver, the 
1881. 1880. Ine: Dec P.: ¢. 1881. 1880. Increase. Dec. P.¢ 1881. 1880, Inc Dec.| P. ¢. nae ment is now the same as that of the Toledo, Delphos 

ae eee a, peer eee 1 eh ate) axed urlington. 
9 yi a ; i . 

Ala. Ut. Southern “ig, P80 BD ee eee & 291 §, 227 é, 064 : 23.7. 218 #4177 41 : 23,7 nie bene’ calaeeoon on gig oy = ‘ollows “ae 
i. Cole ieee / +22 2,064 .... ... ; 218 #4177 41..... 3, } i f ; : 

NO... . --2-++. reese, BOM) age 72...| age! azesiol 165,2711........... 40,661 24.7 221 335 114 Robert Garrett, Baltimore ; Directors, Victor Dupont, Wim. 
Cairo & St. Louis...) 146 146...... Sd laesiee 31651 93°303 6348'.... orl 217 «153 44 Canby, Wm. M. Canby, Wilmington, Del.; John W. Davis, 
Central Pacific ...... 2,723 2,350 373..... 16.4! 1,400,000' 1,670,487, 329,513|.......) 30.8 514 «455-5911. Osman Latrobe, Baltimore; R. Snowden Andrews, Phila- 
Chi. & Alton......... Se eae ioe eae "461,641 497.013) ...... 35,372 7.2. 550 592 42 delphia; Perry Belmont, New York. 

Chi. & Eustern Ill... 227 159° 68.1... 48.58 116/396 83.265, 83,131........ 398 518 524..... 11 ML Ae . 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 3,690, 2,182 1,468 67.3 683, 00 738,749|........... 55.744 75) «187. 339, 1r2 Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. 8. K. Hooper has been ap- 

wy ae 2'770| 21289, °481 20.8| 957,800 1,131,683 1.2.2.2... 174,383 13.6 346 494... 148 —_ General Passenger and Ticket Agent, in place of F. 
i., St. P., Minn. | 2. Mors i q 
O., East Div.. aeons 310° 260, SG). 20. 19,2 101,965 92,044 9,921'.......! 10.8 329 Bot 20 Be | > mee steel > 
Ss. BP & 8 C. Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission.—Messrs. 

- Diy. gir tg 620 470 150.. 31.9 54,673 | ne 26,361 32.5 88 172.... 84 49.4| George M. Bogue and Wm. M. Smith, who were nominated 

Csi " ae 300 300 160.981 172.541 11.560 A; Pets eee ¥ _|as Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners by the Gov- 

Cin. & Springfield... 81 | eee aes ane 2 70,574 62757 Fst. 123 gr) 733 | 96 . 124 ernor of Iilinots in January last, have been confirmed by the 

Gleve., Col, Cin. & : : FORT soccer ee D W'..... --4 | State Senate after a sharp fight. Both are reappointed. 

RN 8 St pee ye See Bd ieee £71,17 291,91 20,785 7 7 at 7 . Shy a , . : 
Cleve WtWec@ Dei} 144) is7 is re jb Tad re vedere Ree oe a = See = ‘ Jowa Railroad ¢ omrission.—Mr,. A. R. Andersoti, a law- 
Denver &RioGrande 551 337 “214... 635 317,681 128,201 * 180,800 ...-.... 1479 577 381 196 51.6 | Yor of Fremont Coanly, S05 bien suueeee’ Paneen Coe, 

Jes Moines Ft. a ee ee ee a : ssioner, in place of Judge J. . McDiil, now Uni 

av Onee ee as BE BE eee ee ceeeeee 16,473 20,065) .........05 4,192 202 196 246.... 50 20,2 | States Senator. 
fast Tenn., Va.& Ga. 27 || RASS Hien Plage 110,752 104,696 6,056........ 5 0| 90u; 22’ ... &: sa : 7 ‘ . 

Flint & Pere Marg.... 299 295 4 1.4 119.883 118, 024 see ate rs = 3 Era 7 oe i. New Rncomy a& St, 2 rz L. 

Gal:, Har. & San An- . n vad: (acacia! as insley has been chosen Treasurer. e has been for some 
DRM esos ci cncces: 233215018 8.4 100,217 93,641 6.578 ........ 7.0 430 46).... 30 6.5 | time Auditor of the New York & New England. 

Hannibal & St. Jo. .. 202 SA ee oe ee 126,113 ge Ee 40,5852 24.5 428 572\....| 144, 24.5 . ' : : 

Houston & Tex. Cen. 580 510 Gi 194 325.635.277.791 52,844... 193 53k 529 82... 61 |. Maine Central—At the annual meeting in Augusta, 

lll. Cent., Ul. lines. - 918-873 5 3.2 421,235 = 487,269 ........... 66,034 13.6 459, 558.... 99 17.6| March 23, the following directors were chosen: Abner Co- 
Iowa lines.......... WE MI cel ssieciccees ca 71,616 126,537 54,921 43.3 178 315... 137 43.8] burn, Skowhegan, Me.:; Darius Alden, Augusta, Me.: Arthur 

me. ong 5 doe sen 4 ony sored eer - 261 —— Beer 6,69 at 393 4%... 32 74]|Sewall, Bath, Me.: Stephen J. Young, Brunswick Me. ; 

.. Dec. & Spr 4 5 so ens : 33.602 28,183 eee 92; 2 a 65i..... 2. y } is. George EF - ihn a 4 , 

Int. & Gt. Northern. 594 526 68 1.) 210.623 40214 70.409 122 303 254 368 88 36 | "™-G. Davis. George E. B. Jackson, Horatio N. Jose, Port- 

Lake Erie & West... 362 30~ ote $8,485 ° 38.789 29,396 peace 30.4 344 391 53 aye oF'9 land, Me.; Ww ilard P._ Phillips, Salem, Mass. ; Alfred P. 

Louisville & Nashv.. 1,837 1,107 ° 730. 803'490 375,035 286,455 30.7 437 519.... 82 15,.8| Rockwell, George P. King, Wm. B. Bacon, Elijah B. Phil- 

Memphis & Charies- ~ | lips, Boston: George S. Morison, ‘Taw York. Tae only new 
SS as 292, 292 111,050 102.252 &,748 .. 8.6 380. 330 30)..... 8.6 | director is Mr. Jose, who suczeeds John B. Brown, dec2ased. 

Memphis, Pad.& No. 115 115 17,536 16,765 os; eee 46 152 146 6..... 4.6 : 

Mobile & Ohio... .... 506 506... 211353 . 204094 7959.00, 36 418 403 15... 3.6|, Mexican Southern.—This company has elected the follow- 

Nash., Chatta. & St. 4 - ing officers: President, Gen. U. S. Grant: Vice-President. 

e's ata os 467 454 13 2.8 190,866 8) | ear 288 «60.2) 469) «421 12. 28|G. M. Dodge: Secretary, Frank Work; Treasurer, Russell 
; Now ‘iine- 17.7, 8 474 8 ..... 17.9 | Sage. 

WD crkbecsacaxeus 316-316 176,427 1/9,908 SS ee 
ec —. > 326 = Eth yaaenny| ses mae = 330,860 51.797 Sania 15.7. 1,174 1.015 159... 15.7 Michigan Central.—Mr. S. C. Callaway is appointed 
Northern Pacific. ..... 722 6)... 2, 79.97 47.259 ae 35 Ul 120'.. 9 75/18 + is rete , » 
Paducah & E'town.... 185  185...... .... Rus 40'611 5 7K6 140825... 570219139 So 57.0 Sat Uier Divides, Sonate the tame a Eben Cann a 
Pennsylvania .. 1,902 1,872 302... 3.6 3,095,614 2,944,576 151,088 «20.0... 51 1,629 1,573 56 3.5/Me Callaway bos Ba Renna & fd 
Phil: & Reading. . 88) "920... 43 41612136428 «1,085,162 «51266 |... 47 1.287 11172 115.12: yx | Mr. Callaway has been Superintendent. and Mr. Davis 
Peoria, Dec:& Evans: 9.5 194 (171 23.007! 13.5 | Auditor of the road for some time. 

VIRUS 20. wanes 9:2 126 66 52:4 37,167 21,571 15,606, ........ 7 r, > at > , oh : : . 

St: L., Alt. & T. H.. ’ ’ » " ==¢ * New Brighton & New Castle.—The directors of this new 
Main Line...::.... te ae See mere 109.758 108.988 1) oe on an 83 10.; | Company are: John E, Davidson, J. D. Laynz, J. N. Me- 
Belleville Line. .. 71 ES Re ee 60,660 54:749 a 107 854 Cullough, Thomas D. Messler, Wm. Mullins, Wm. Stewart, 

St tes — ~ So eS icsaess ceed vccts 948,300 490,195 58,105 ... 11.9 so0 716 84...... 11.9| Wm. Thaw. The organization is in the interest of the Penn- 

St. L. & San Fran- .7 «28 381 .... 8&7 25.5] sy ia C 
cisco. . Uoesees see « + 627 524 103.... 19.6 178,234 er 21,410 ‘ . - ~~“ pine? ‘ peal 

St. P., Minn. « Mani- - . 15.8 184 210 ... 26 iw4 New York & New England.—Mr. Erastus Young has been 

Zs tobe one. -— oo 210 32.0 banane 137,608 21,837 sananees ome il a sopentes Auditor, in place of Edgar L. Kinsley, resigned. 

Scioto Valley... .... om ee ineisaa' Ais 22,917 20,352 2,565 ee 22 204 25..... 12.8) Mr. Young has been Auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & 

Wabash, St. L. & P.. 2479 2.300 _179 vee 78 7 818,922 OBBIEB . oes. 114,221 11.1 3330 406 ees _% L*.9 | Santa Fe several years, » 

E see 5 46 roads - 80,772 26,272 4,556 56.0.0... 14,733,785 14,003,011 1,409,275 678,551 teensy 479° 5330... 54° 16.1) Pennsylrania.—It is announced that Mr. James R. Wood 
otal mcreage.... ....... .2.005. Cases!) MER) cidencpaades| ecccsasecese 130,724 ......5- B.2} .ccccce!cccvese nbalea aks toodaines is to be General Passenger Agent, in place of Leslie P. 
Se a en si _— ; ee ee eee Farmer, resigned. Mr. Wood has accepted, but will prob- 
bly not take charge of his new office before April 30. He 
WwW 7 "| . ‘ME T € a A 5 - . le 
RAILROAD EARNINGS, TWO MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY 23. began his career as a railroad officer eleven years ago, when 
: he was appointed Train-Master of the Western Division of 
MILEAGE. EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE. sal ben 9» aren oe my aod —, 4 was ~— _— 
7 " /este assenger Agent o 1e liicago, uring- 
one “ so _}ton & Quincy, and afterward was made General Agent of 

NAME OF JNOAD, De- the Land and Passenger departments of the road in Chicago. 

1881. 1880. Inc. Dee Pre. 1881. 1880. Increase. Greage P: ¢. 1881. 1880. Inc. Dee. P.¢ Next he accepted the position of Assistant General Super- 
5 intendent of the Michigan Central at Jackson, Mich. From 

——- —__-- =- —)}--—- —- ——.- -——. --- — —— - ——— | there he went to Chicago as Assistant General Passenger 
s $ $s $ $ ~ Agent of the same company. In September, 1878, he 

Ala. Gt. Southern... 290 290...... .......; 129,282 ing.628 13.654 ... 12.8 Sas 368 47 .. . 12.8 | became General Paneneer Agent of the Chicago Dusting 

Bur, Ced. Rep. &No. 564 492 72 14.6 292,60 349,488 .. .... 37,228 164 518 710... ... 192 27.0] ton & Quincy ais E 

‘Jairo & St, Louis..... 146 146. ~P 65,28* 48,124 RF, 268). .cacees 45.8 447 330 |) re 35.8 . metas ORF . . . sbtene Clomam ae 

Central Pacific......... 2,652 2.330, 302..... 12,9) 3,002/908 2.271.101 731,807 ........ B22 1122 965 166 588) ook ce i, ae Dee 

cine aiten...... 800, al...) - 949'331 1 Panne 7153; “70 1130 1.216.. ... 86 79 | A8ent during the interval between Mr. Farmer’s retiremeat 

Chi. & Eastern Liinois ny 65 40.6) 241,85; 31° 86.10... 55.2 1.080, 980 160 10,2 | 4pril 1, and Mr. Wood's arrival. 

Chi. & Gd. Trunk.... 5 a RS ee’ 216,056 170,742 Hee 26.6 645 510 135 | See the 7 . — ) , we alt tide » 

Chi, Mil. & St. Paul... 2,650 2,182/1,468 67.3 1,674,000 1,503'047 170.9538 11.4 4500 «G88... Sen gag|_. Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo.—The officers of this new 

Chi. & Northwe-cern., 2.770! 2.289) 481 20.9 2,197,967 2,286,316 . 3.8; 704) 900)...... 205 20.1 — somaya: : cm a ge dil 

Chi, St. Paul, Minn ity, Pa.; Vice-President, C. W. Mackey, Franklin, Pa.; 
& O., Eastern Div 10° 260)... 19.2 197,449 16.8 744 15 »0] Secretary, W.J. Welsh, Franklin, Pa.; Treasurer, J. W. 

PP < ‘ 2 + ‘rf ; = 445 175 39.3 - 56 - : = . = pene gs 113 29.7 | Rowland, Emlenton, Pa.; General Manager, J. M. Dickey: 

fin.; Ind..St.L. & Chi, 300 300 26. eee eens 328,238 3 1,1 U8 4... 1.3] Superintendent, M. Mandeville. The company is successor 

Cin. & Springfield ae EE orn nes) on = 9.5 1,701, 1.640 = 151 . 5) to the Emlenton, Shippenville & Clarion and the Foxburg, 

Cleve , Col.,Cin: & Ind. 391 391 oe oy 604,564 +4 1,461 1.546 ....... 85 5.4AlS > oO A 

Cleve., Mt.V.& Del.. 144) 157...... 137 83 68,8033 98 "431 438 7 1.4| St. Petersburg & Clarion. 

Denver & R. G..::... 551: 337214). 63.5 147.6 1,184 ; 51.1 Pittsbure “ned SS * . , iat 
5p pedo Sgt . . : 4 - . sburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr. J. W. Finfrock 

mg me ig age Ss am agg lagged hk aes oy oy <s a 13 is appointed Master of Transportation for the Third Division 

Flint & Pere Mar... 290, 29 4 “14 228,016 11.9 854 10. | East. Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, between Rich 

Gal., Har. & San Ant. 233 215 18. 8.4 796,751 10.2 93l 1.7 | mond and Anoka Junction, with headquarters at Richmond, 

Grand Trunk......... 1,404. 1,273. 131 10.3 9 3.0, 1,094 6.8 | Ind., to take effect Apr.) 1. Mr Finfrock has been Chief 

Great Western. .... 526) 20 .... noon 41,789 6.1 188. 6.1 | Train Dispatcher on the First Columbus, Chicago & Indiana 

H bal & st. J 29 vgv 18.6 3 A “wer . 

te gg eg ee Rn ala “jo ** 93.309 1b7 1 coe 18.6 | Central Division for over 10 years, and his promotion has 

i Con, i tacn | O1S oa 45 ee ran 38 "970 ne been earned by faithful and efficient work. 

Iowa lines... aol: MO MO eee 3 23.4 483 23.4 Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky.—A a f e 

is cua| aU 2 ‘ gh, ge entucky.—At the annual meet- 

Ind., Bloom. & West... e120 AP... nes 1.6 819 1.8 | ing in Wheeling. March 25, the following directors were 

Ind., Dec. & Springf... 15s 118 35|..../ 288 — = %9.> | chosen : C. D. Hubbard, John McLure, M. Reilly, Wheeling 

nter. & Gt. Nerthern 594 526 68.... 12.9 30.8 660 “oi. he. ae a agg foe erg te ag fh erage 5 

Lake Erie & Western. 302 308 534 ... 173 193,663 79:0 585 52.0|W. Va.: H. G. Lazear, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Thomas D. 

Louisville & Nash.... 1,837 1,107 730.... 66.3 1,611,500  1,219.490 29.0 877 292! Messler, Wm. Thaw, Fittsburgh, Pa. The board re-elected 

mem. & ree... han < bowen bochies 2BL,892 231,517 os 794 0.2|C. D. Hubbare, President; John McLure, Vice-President: 

Mem., Pad. & No.... lls) «15. 36,433 36,093 317 0.9| J. M. Be ille, Secretary. 2 road is lease i tts- 

Mobile & Ohio........ 596! 506).... 0. sss.) .-.cs 450508 454,210 24.614 54 849 eee ee Pitt 

Nash.. Chatta, &St.L. 467 454 13 2.8 369,009 496,789 7.0 790 9.6 ee a 

z. = ~~4 —— a pad : Sa 366,176 rig fonkews Loe I. _ 16.4} St. Louis, Wichita & Western.—This company has elected 

Northern Central.. .. 326 (382 ee FOR RLE 35,355 5.6, 2.35 56/1¢C 4 »xsident: 9 > Vico. <i . 

Northern Pacific. ..... 722 «-644.—Cis 78 12.1 193/826 158.649 seas vense 22.1 268 29 y wo T ge —— . ws ? ao pee , a aoa ages > 

Pad. & E’town........ 185 185... . eras 83.299 63.063' 20,236........ 32.1 450 ic cece Pr pissed ae acy eg egy age peony 

Pennsylvania......... 1.902 1,872 30 1.6 6.284.830 6,028,128 4.3. 3,307 » 7 | road is controlled and leased by the St. Louis & San Fran- 

a rw ag Te 192 126) 66 52.4 77,774 39,428 98.3 405 29.4 | CISCO. 
St.L.,A.&T.H., M. Li’e 195 ERE Pa Aone 211,532 205,910 5,622 2.7 1,085 27 ¥ a iy ie : 

Belleville Line... PR ces tee eas T2834 110.966 7,878 LT, 15.7 1,808 15,7| ,,5¢. Paul & Duluth.—Mr. M. D. Kelly is appointed Road- 
St. L., Iron Mt. @ So... G85 G85 0.4 es 1119257 1.046.178 78,079 7.0 1,634! 7.0 | Master pro tem., in place of D. M. Finlayson, resigned. 
St. Louis & San Fran. 627 515 112.... 21.7 390,669 395,339. ........ 4,670 12 62¢ 18.8 festern Union Telear » Brederic . 
St. P..Minn.& Man.. 866 56 210.... 320 412669 3°7,884 95,785........ 30.1 478) 1.2|, Western Union Telegraph.—Mr. Frederick L. Ames has 
Scioto Valley ....... 100} 100!......1.... |. i 44.627 2'348 |... 56 4 5.6 | been chosen a director, in place of Wm. H. Vanderbilt, re- 
Texas & Pacific ...... 604 444 160 36.0 514,428 BE IP) 655 or0' 12.4 852 17.3 | signed. 
Wab., St. L. & Pacific., 2.479 2,300 179 7.8 1,630,539! 1,861,756 ....... 231,217 12.4, 656 18.6 a 

Total, 49 roads...... 32,684 27,878 4,824 13... 31,686,032 29,353,855 3,059,823 727,646 969 1,053....... 84 8.0) PERSONAL. 

Swacw . me 9229 15° ” . . ve rs 
pL RS ee Pa MEE asec] MUO ccncdserers| Se evcesves ft. rere SE PT |reeease serene en oe | —Mr. Charles Donnelly bas resigned his position as Vice- 
ae ’ —- - | President of the Pittsburgh & Connellsville Company. 

| s I 





Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis.—Mr. 
Wm. F. Turreff has been appointed General Master Mechanic 
in place of L. S. Youngs, resigned. His office will be in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. John O.-Ewan, late Train-Master, is appointed Super- | 
intendent of the Indianapolis Division, with office in Union | 
City, Ind., to succeed Mr. Turreff. 


Corpus Uhristi, San Diego & Rio Grande.—Mr. W. E. | 
Thurber has been appointed Auditor, with office at Corpus 
——. Tex. Mr. H. W. Parkman has been appointed Road- | 

aster. 


| 
Dayo. & youwthowste ra.—Taa following circular from the | 


. : 
Receiver, Mr. J. E. Gimper ling, is dated Dayton, O., March | 
28: 


‘* The appointment of Mr. R. G. Butler as General Mana- 
ger of the Dayton & Southeastern Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, O.,is hereby announced. Mr. Butler 
will assume the duties of his position on Tuesday, March 
29, aud will be obeyed and respected accordingly by the 
employés of this railroad.” 

The follo wing circular from General Manager Butler is 
dated March 29 : 

“The following appointments are announced to take 
effect April 1, 1881: Mr. W. J. Sherman, Chief Engi neer, 
in charge of roadway, bridges and buildings; Mr. P. 8. 





—Messrsr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt and Samuel F. Barger have 
resigned their positions as directors of the Western Union 


| Telegraph Company. 


—Mr. George W. Polk, Superintendent of the Louisiana 
Western, has resigned to accept a position on the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio road. 

—Mr. Miles R. Martin has resigned his position as General 
Manager of the Painesville & Youngstown road, but con- 
tinues Vice-President of the company. 

—Mr. L. 8. } Se for many years General Master 
Mechanic of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis road, has resigr ed that position. 

—Mr. William Walter Phelps, just appointed United 
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States Minister to Austria, is a director of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and several of its controlled com- 
panies, and also of the International & Great Northern. 
—We are informed that the report, widely spread in the 
West, that Mr. George W. Stevens, now Master Mechanic of 
the Michigan Southern Division of the Lake Shore road, has 
been offered the position of General Master Mechanic of the 
New York Central & Hudson River road, is without any 
foundation in fact. 


—Hon. Hugh J. Jewett, President of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Company, was last week chosen President 
of the World’s Fair Commission in New York, to succeed 
Gen. Grant, but declined the position on the ground that he 
could not attend to its duties without neglecting the other 
important interests in bis charge. 

—Col. D. H. Goodwin, who was 35 years ago Chief Engi- 
neer of the Little Schuylkill road, and who pianned the 
Mahanoy tunnei and other transportation lines in the 
Schuylkill coal region, is reported to be dying in the poor- 
house at Silver Cliff, Col. He went to Colorado over 20 
years ago and was for a time successful in mining, but has 
ately been very unfortunate. 

—Col. E. A. L. Roberts, a well-known inventor and engi- 
neer, died suddenly in Titusville, Pa., last week. His most 
profitable invention was the torpedo for opening up and 
cleaning out oil wells, which had brought bim a large for- 
tune. e had lately turned his attention to locomotives, 
and had ordered one built at the Baldwin Works with which 
he expected to run 80 miles an hour. 


—The report that Mr. M. N. Forney is going to Europe to 
buy locomotives for a prominent railroad has been so widely 
-circulated that a denial of the latter part of it seems to be 
required. He intends, it is true, to go to Europe in May or 
June, chiefly for rest and recreation, and may devote some 
time to the study of European methods of operating and 
constructing railroads and their equinment, but he does not 
expect to transact any other business while there. 

—As an example of the engrossment of busy men in their 
own business, it is mentioned that Mr. J. H. Rutter, Third 
Vice-President of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Company, and probably for some years the most active of 
all the officers of that corporation in negotiations with other 
railroad men, when he visited the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford offices last Saturday in his capacity as a member 
of the World’s Fair Commission to solicit a subscription 
from that company, had to be introduced to President 
Watrous, never having met him before, though the offices 
of the two men are in the same building, and the trains of 
the two roads use the same depot and the same track for 
several miles. 

—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has been long known 
as a training school for railroad men, and the Galesburg 
(IlL.) Plaindealer thus sets forth some of its claims to distine- 
tion: ‘There is not a western railroad but what is supplied 
with conductors who studied and learned railroading under 
Superintendent H. Hitchcock, une of the most distinguished 
of the faculty of the great American Railroad University. 
There are scores of men occupying important positions every- 
where—such as master mechanics, conductors and agents— 
who graduated from the ranks on the C., B. & Q. Following 
are a few of those who have ascended the ladder of promo- 
tion: 

‘Superintendent H. Hitchcock, for twenty-five years 
Division Superintendent of the C., B. & Q., began asa 
switchman in Chicago, and carries the badge of a switchman 
to this day—finger off. 

“J. D. Besler began as a section band on the C. B. & Q., 
on a section near Plymouth, and is now Superintendent of 
all the lines of that road in Illinois. 

‘““A. N. Towne began as fireman on the C. B. & Q., under 
H. Hitchcock, and is now General Superintendent of the 
Central Pacific and Southern Pacific. 

‘*C. H. Hudson began railroading on the C. B. & Q., and 
was, until a few days ago, General Manager of the Trans- 
Ohio Division of the Baltimore & Obio. 

““T, J. Potter, now General Manager of all the C. B. & Q. 
lines, was a few years ago aswitchman in Iowa. 

“J. T. Clark, now General Superintendent of the Union 
Pacific, began railroading as a section hand at Buda. 

‘A. L. Howland, now Assistant Superintendent of Gales- 
burg Division of the C. B. & Q., came from Vermont, and 
began as a brakeman on this road. 

“C, H. Chappell, General Superintendent of the Chicago 
& Alton, began asaclerk in the office of Superintendent 
Hitchcock, in this city. 

‘Robert Colville, Master Mechanic at the Galesburg 
shops, began work at 50 cents per day. 

““W. D. Sanborn, now General Agent of the C. B. & Q., 
at St. Louis, began as a train-bov. 

“HH. F. Hawley, who is Division Superintendent at Bloom- 
ington, began his railroad life here as brakeman, rose to 
Train-Master, a position which he held until called to more 
important duties ou other roads. 

** Andrew Stevens, the General Master Mechanic of the 
Central Pacific, was an engineer on this road.” 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 

Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Two months ending Feb, 28: 

1881. 1880. 





Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
Bur.. Cedar Rap. 
a Pee 
Net earnings.... 
Northern Central. 
Net earnings.... 
Month of January : 
St. John & Maine. 
Net earnings.... 


Month of February: 


$292,259 $349,487 D. 
54,18? 140,776 D. 

768,813  * 665,355 1. 

275,013 238,199 1. 


$57.228 16. 
86.594 61 
103,458 15. 

36,814 15. 


Co Oe Co 


$7,813 


i. $845 pm 
571 D. 


$8,658 
248 323 (50.7 


Pennsylvania...... $3,095,614 $2,944,576 I. $151,028 5.2 
Net earnings.... 1,158,104 1,232,182 D. 74,078 6.3 
Third week in March: 

Chic. & Eastern Ill. $30,515 $23,053 1 $6,852 28.5 

Chic., Mil. & St. P. 213,000 204,182 I 8,818 4.3 

8t. L., I. M. & So.. 164,400 112,538 I 51,862 461 

Denver & K.G.... 85.294 35,537 1 49,757 140.1 

St. P., Minn.& Man. 74,200 59,300 I 14,900 23.3 
Week ending March 18: 

Great Western.... $116,163 $110,661 I $5,502 4.9 
Week ending March 19: 

Chi. & Gd Trunk.. $31,995 $31,590 I. $405 1.2 

Grand Trunk .. .. 216,743 201,257 I. 15,486 7.7 


Rates on Lumber. 

A circular just issued by Commissiouer Fink states that 
the rates on lumber and tenth-class freight from Chicago to 
New York and Boston will be 30 and 35 cents (per 100 
pounds) respectively from April 1 to Oct, 31. As now pre- 
pared the rates on lumber fro. Chicago to other Eastern 
points, to take effect April 1, are as follows; To Buffalo, 
Suspension Bride and Pittsburgh, 174¢ cents; to Albany, 
27 conts; to Baltimore and Washington, 22 cents; to Phila- 
delphia, 30 cents, 





Grain Movement. « 


For the week ending March 19 receipts and shipments of 
—_ of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 

ets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years : 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
receipts. shipments. receipts. 
. 1,849,558 1,013,655 1,364,708 
1,398,005 1,087,241 1,727,392 
1,574,910 1,005,057 1,860,581 


70,822 1,450,695 
1,830,874 4,041,054 





2'811,876 2'371.995 4.624.474 
4,302,860 3'694.550 4,737,406 
3,640,937 2°549'409 4,122°442 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets, witb the ex- 
ception of last year, are larger than in the corresponding 
week of any previous year. They are also 45 per cent. 
larger than the previous week and are the largest since De- 
cember, notwithstanding light receipts at Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. The shipments of these markets, though nearly a 
third smaller than in the corresponding week last year, 
were nearly 55 per cent. larger than the week before and 
were much larger than in anv other week since navigation 
closed last November. The receipts of Atlantic ports, 
though smaller than in the corresponding weeks of 1879 and 
1880, were 2214 per cent. larger than the week before and 
were the largest siace November. That is, there is a great 
and sudden increase of the grain movement, in spite of the 
snow blockades north and west of Chicago. This does not 
yet make it as large as in March of last year, but in that 
mouth the rail grain movement was the largest ever known. 

Of the Northwestern receipts Chicago had 33.7 per cent. ; 
St. Luios, 22.6; Toledo, 17; Peoria, 10.9; Milwaukee, 8 ; 
Detroit, 4.7, and Cleveland, 3.1 per cent. Chicago again 
takes its accustomed place at the head of the list, and with 
more than double the receipts of the previous week, and the 
largest it has bad for six weeks ; while Milwaukee had eight 
times the receipts of the previous week, and the largest it has 
had for seven weeks. Toledo shows an increase of nearly 
one-third over the previous week and has much larger re- 
ceipts than in any other week of this year. St. Louis re- 
ceipts, though much above its average, werea quarter larger 
two weeks ago. 

Of the Atlantic receipts, New York had 34 per cent.; Bal- 
timore, 28.3 ; Philadelphia, 16 ; New Orleans. 11.4 ; Boston, 
9.2 ; Portland, 0.8, and Montreal, 0.3 per cent. Compared 
with the previous week there were gains everywhere except 
at Montreal and Boston, but chiefly at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans. The latter’s receipts were exceeded 
two weeks before and in the first week of January, but in 
no other weeks this year, but are a little smaller than in the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for five successive weeks have 
been : 

——_—_—__-—_—__—_ ——_-Week ending- 
March 23. March 16. March 9. March 2. Feb. 23. 
Flour, bbls.. 108,896 148,441 113,111 114,946 111,022 
Grain, bush.3,786,665 3,975,208 3,667,058 2,808,277 1,758,010 

Exports of breadstuffs from all the United States for the 
months of January and February are reported as follows by 
the Bureau of Statistics: 


1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Grain, bush.... . ......23,456.167 24,863,598 D. 1,407,431 - 5.7 

Flour and meal, bbls. 1,362,938 845.269 I.. 517,669 61.2 

Out of 7,650,182 bushels of wheat exported this year in 
February, 2,277,572, or nearly 30 per cent. went from San 
Francisco, the New York exports being but little greater 
(8244 per cent.), and Baltimore following with 21 per 
cent. New Orleans exported in that month but 339,042 
bushels of wheat (4.4 per cent. of the whole), but 503,004 
bushels of corn, which was 12.2 per cent. Of the whole New 
York and Baltimore meanwhile exported twice as much 
corn and Boston and Philadelphia one-fifth more. The total 
value of the breadstuffs exported from all ports was a little 
less this year for February, ard also for the two months and 
the eight months ending with February. 

For the week ending March 25 (six days later than the 
week given in the first table), the receipts of the four ports, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, were 4,554,- 
551 bushels, or 10 per cent. more thanin the previous week at 
all seven of the ports. These receipts were swelled by the 
arrival of something like 400,000 bushels at New York in 
canal boats that had wintered at Albany. 





Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending March 19 are reported 
as follows: 


1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
Anthracite.......... ...... 511,850 340.234 171,616 50.4 
Semi-bituminous........... 107,246 21,678 &5.568 394.5 
Bituminous, Penna........ 54,750 54,686 64 0.1 
Coke, Penna............... S152 42,258 9,304 22.0 


The April price-list of the anthracite companies shows a 
reduction of about 25 cents per ton on all sizes cf coal. 

Cumberland and Clearfield production and shipments are 
now heavy. Both contrast strongly with this time last year, 
when mining was almost stopped by strikes. 

‘The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal is now open for business. 
The first through boats left Cumberland for Georgetown on 
March 25, but shipments all through the week were light. 
This week they will probably increase largely. 


Arizona and New Mexico Freight Rates. 


The following circular has been issued by Commissioner 
Fink: 

‘*In accordance with notice received from the Union, Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific railroads, and in conformity with 
a resolution passed by the trunk lines, notice is hereby given 
that from and after date shipments from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston and New England, destined to 
points in Arizona and New Mexico, will no longer be consid- 
ered California business, but will be classified and reported 
according to the trunk-hne west-hound classification, and 
will be charged for at regular tariff rates to Chicago, Missis 
sippi and Missouri River points, whether consigned in care 
of the Union Pacific or Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
roads. All previous arrangements conflicting herewith .are 
revoked.” 

Canadian Canal Traffic. 


During the last season 26$265 vessels, steam and sail, with 
4,143,647 tons omy — through the Canadian canals 
—nearly all through Welland and the several short canals 
in the St. Lawrence River. The tons of freight carried 
through the Welland Canal were 896,122; through the St. 
Lawrence canals, 990,157. The chief shipments through 
the Welland Canal were: 








Dik cctctncbabaws, «s SbCsaenanes Unebe toeetennnarnt ads 4,497 
Corn. . RS ET ne Se Kn obese ET 155,522 
Wheat 251,242 
See . os : ..-. 153,517 
Lumber and timber,...... ‘ 72,301 


Iron ore..., +-- 4 


The 411,261 tons of grain passing through the canal | to which the defendant company were allowed to exist as a 


amounted to about 15,000,0V0 bushels, 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Proposed Massachusetts Law Regulating Fares. 


The following is the bill now pending before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, which has called out a great deal of 
discussion : 

Section 1. No railroad corporation whose road exceeds 
five miles in length shall charge or receive exceeding 3 cents 
per "eg per mile. 

Sec. 2. No railroad corporation whose ‘road exceeds 10 
miles in length and that has paid an annual dividend of 4 
per cent. or more, and less than 6 per cent., for the past two 
years tpon its capital stock, shall charge or receive more 
than 214 cents per passenger per mile. 

Sec. 3. No railroad corporation whose road exceeds 10 
miles in length, and that has paid an annual dividend of 6 
per cent. or more for the past two years upon its capital 
stock, shall charge or receive more than 2 cents per passen- 
ger per mile. ; 

Sec. 4. Any railroad corporation that shall ask and receive 
a greater fare than that allowed by law shall forfeit #50 for 
each offeuce, which sum may be recovered, together 
with the excess so received, by the party paying it; but it 
shall be lawful, and not construed as extortion, for any rail- 
road company to take the legal rate of fare for one mile for 
any fractional distance less than a mile. 

Sec. 5. This act shall apply to all railroads leased or 
operated by any other corporation within the limits of the 
commonwealth. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect July 1, 1881. 

The Georgia Commission Law. 


The following is part of the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court in the case of Tilley against the Railroad Com- 
missioners of Georgia and the Savannah, Florida & Western 
Company : . 

The ingenuity of counsel has brought into the case these 
various paragraphs of the constitution in tke hope that 
the Railroad Commissioners’ act might be impaled on some 
one of them. 

I have considered them all. Most of them have but a very 
remote application to the law—some of them have already 
been considered by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Munn vs. Illinois and Pike vs. Chicago, 94, U. S. supra, 
and decided to have no control over similar legislation. 

The act of the Legislature if constitutional may be consid- 
ered unwise or even oppressive, but even if it is the remedy 
is not with the Court but witb the Legislature. If the 
General Assembly in its passage were acting within the 
scope of its constitutional power, no matter how crude and 
unjust the law may be, the Court cannot apply the remedy. 

‘here is nothing in the act complained of which indicates 
a disposition on the part of the Legislature te oppress the 
railroad companies. 1t appears to be rather an attempt in 
good faith to discharge a duty imperatively demanded of 
the Legislature by the state constitution. 

The complaint is not so much against the Legislature as 
against the Railroad Commissioners. Their administration 
of the law is charged to be oppressive and unjust to the 
railroad company in which the complainant is a stockholder. 
It is alleged that the schedule of rates fixed by the Commis- 
sioners for said railroad is, if adhered to, destructive to the 
railroad property and ruinous to its creditors and stock- 
holders. 

The evidence submitted upon this point by the complain- 
ant, consisting of the affidavits of Mr. Haines, the General 
Manager of the defendant railroad company, and others, on 
the one side, and the affidavit and reports and circulars of 
the Railroad Commissioners on the other, 1s very conflicting 
and ‘irreconcilable. It is not so mucha conflict as to the 
facts as it is in the matters of judgment and inferences from 
facts. 

One thing is made clear tomy mind by the evidence. It 
is that there has been an honest and painstaking effort on 
the part of the Commissioners to perform their duty under 
the law fairly and justly. The difference between tic 
Railroad Commissioners and the officers of the Savannah, 
Florida & Western Railroad Company is an honest difference 
of judgment. ~ = * 

The officers of the railroad company declare that the rates 
fixed by the commission will so reduce its income that it will 
not suffice to pay the running expenses of the road and the in- 
terest on its bonded debt, leaving nothing for dividends to its 
stockholders. The affidavit of the Railroad Commissioners 
states that the average rates charged by the Savannah, Florida 
& Western Railroad Company exceeded the average of rates 
charged by the Air line road, the Macon & Brunswick and the 
Brunswick & Albany—the three weakest roads in the state 
—by 60 per cent., and the rates charged by all other rail- 
roads in this state over 75 miles long by more than 7U per 
cent. The Railroad Commissioners assert that their sched- 
ule was framed to produce 8 per cent. income on the 
value of the rvad after paying cost of maintenance 
and running expenses. Which view is the correct 
ove it is impossible to decide from the evidence 
submitted. ‘There is, however, a conclusive way, and it 
seems to me it is the only one by which this controversy can 
be settled, and that is by experiment. A reduction of rail- 
road charges is not always followed by a reduction of either 
gross or net income. It can soon be settled which is right— 
the railroad company’s officers or the Railroad Commission, 
in their view of the effect of the Comniission’s tariff of rates, 
by allowing the tariff to go into operation. 

If it turns out that the views of the railroad company are 
correct, and that the schedule fixed by the Commission is 
too low to afford a fair return upon the value of the road, 
the remedy is plain, for the law makes it the duty of the 
Commissioners ‘‘ from time to time, and as often as circum- 
stances may require, to change and revise said schedules.” 

This duty the Commissioners stanlready to perform as 
they testify by their affidavit on file in this case. In short 
they constitute a permanent tribunal where the complaints of 
the railroad companies of any action of the Commissioners 
can be made and heard, and any wrong suffered thereby cor- 
rected. * i 

The railroad company, after testing the results of the 
schedule of rates fixed by the Commissioners, and finding it 
to be unjust and unreasonable, can apply to the Com- 
missioners for redress. If redress is denied them there they 
can apply to the Legislature for relief. Believing the law 
under which Commissioners are appointed to be within the 
constitutional power of the Legislature, the redress must 
come either from the Commissioners or the General Assem- 
bly; it is not in the power of this Court to wive relief. * * 

tt has been the policy of Georgia at least since Jan. 1, 
1863, to grant no charter which should not be subject to re- 
vision or repeal by the General Assembly. Whether wise or 
unwise this policy has been embodied in the constitution of 
1877. It was clearly the purpose of the people in the adop- 
tion of that revision of the organic law to keep the charges 
|of the railroad companies of the state within legislative 
,control. They were not satisfied with the rules of the com- 
| mon law on this subject. The act of Oct. 14, 1879, is but 
| the practical expression of the will of the people of the state 
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My conclusion is that the act of the Legislature of Georgia, 
approved Oct. 14, 1879, entitled an act to provide for the 
regulation of railroad freight and mger tariffs in this 
state, etc., etc., is not in violation of either the coustitution 
of the United States or of the state of Georgia; that under 
the constitution of Georgia power and authority is con- 
ferred on the Legislature to pass laws to regulate 
freight and _ passenger tariffs “on railroads, and re- 
quire reasonable and just rates, and it is its duty to pass 
such laws; that it may prescribe such rates, either directly 
or through the intervention of a commission, and that the 
question whether the rates prescribed by the Legislature, 
either directly or indirectly, are just and reasonable, is a 
— which, under the constitution, the Legislature may 

etermine for itself. 5 

It results froth these conclusions that the motion for in- 
junction pendente lite must be denied and the restraining 
— - poe: allowed must be dissolved, and it will be so 
ordered. ; 


THE SCRAP HEAP. - 


Consolidation Locomotives. 


At a meeting of division officers of the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio road in Cleveland last week, the session 
was largely devoted to discussing the consolidation locomo- 
motives, of which 30 are now on the road. The opinion was 
unanimous in their favor as being economical and doing 
better service than any other class of engines on the road. 
Several of these engines have lately been Joaned to the Lake 
— road, to enable the officers of that road to make some 

PESTS. 

Killed at their Posts. 


A dispatch from Pittsburgh, March 24, says: ‘‘Two 
workmen on the Baltimore & Ohio road to-day gave a won- 
derful evidence of their fidelity, for they deliberately chose 
death to themselves rather than to a hundred others who 
were in the care of the company. About haif-past 2 o’clock 
this afternoon John Sullivan and his brother Michael were 
at work on the track near Demmler Station. John Sullivan 
was section boss of the subdivision between McKeesport and 
Port Perry, and he had made a tour along the track to see 
if everything wasin proper condition. He found a rail that 
was not quite straight, andso he and his brother took a 
heavy trackman’s crowbar and kifted the rail to straighten 
it. While they were busily at work the afternvon ac- 
commodation train east, with a heavy load of passengers, 
came along. There was a curve just below the place where 
the men were working, and they did not see the train until 
it was almost upon them. They took in the situation at a 
glance. The rail which they had been fixing was lifted up, 
ang the huge crowbar was wedged tightly in such a position 
that the train would certainly have been thrown from the 
track, unless the bar was removed. On one side of the track 
was a hill, and on the other a stéep bank running down to 
the river, so if the train was thrown from the track while 
under a full headway of steam there would undoubtedly be 
an appalling loss of life. The men seized the bar and began 
frantically to pull and twist it about. The engineer of the 
train saw them, but could not stop. He says that their 
efforts to free the crowbar and lower the rail were frantic 
and like the workings of mad men, and they seemed to for- 
get their own danger. 

‘*The bar was loosened and the rail lowered just as the 
train reached it, but the men who had done so nobly paid for 
their daring dearly. The engine struck them and killed John 
instantly, and mangled Michael so frightfully that he died 
- a short time. The men were married, and leave fam- 
ilies. 

The men deserve praise, of course, for their courage and 
self-sacrifice; but could it not have been avoided if they had 
simply put out a proper signal to stop the train? A section- 
boss should surely have had one with him. 


Russian Transportation. 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia Engineering Club, March 
19, Mr. H. A. Vezf&m presented a most interesting description 
of his recent investigations of the coal and iron mines and 
the railroads and harbors of Southern Russia, illustrated by 
maps of the territory and specimens, and enlivened by many 
amusing and instructive anecdotes of engineering schemes 
and methods in that engep! OO The coal basin where his ex- 
aminations were made is about 160 miles east and west by 
60 miles north and south, the coal varying in quality from 
very hard anthracite in the east, to very inferior gas coal 
in the west. The iron of the coal basin is a brown hematite, 
formed by the decomposition of the carbonate of iron, and 
poor in quality, but red hematite occurs further east, and 
accessible from the coal mines. The relations of the govern- 
ment to the railroads, and of the latter to the producers and 
shippers; the rude, and, notwithstanding the great cheapness 
of labor, the very expensive methods of transporting and 
shipping the coal; the extraordinary transportation of tim- 
ber to that almost treeless region, and the difficulty of load- 
ing or discharging vessels in the shaliow harbors, together 
with many other matters of information and interest con- 
nected with the iron and coal industries, were very inter- 
estingly treated. 


A Very Good Lie. ~ 


The Cincinnati Enquirer has a correspondent who tells a 
story from which the following very readable romance is 
taken: 

‘“Tom related many dangerous adventures of his railroad 
life during the past 24 years, but while Jearning to be an en- 
gineer under Ab, and after becoming a master mechanic, he 
was firing for Ab on the old No. 4 engine, and Ab sezing 
he was about to eclipse him as an engineer became jealous 
and sought opportunity to get shut of him lest he might be- 
come his greatest rival in a time when jobs were scarce on a 
great thoroughfare like the Ohio & Mississippi. 

‘** Sure enough, in the month of October, 1850, going west 
with a heavy freight train of 30 cars, they stopped to wood 
and water at Green Spring, 14 miles west of Mitchell, when 
Ab ‘told him to take the monkey-wrench, go under the front 
car and tighten the bolts to the brakes, and he had not been 
there three minutes when Ab pulled the throttle wide open 
and started the train at the rate of 30 miles per hour, leav- 
ing Tom in the most thrilling and perilous position imagin- 
able. 

‘*On the impulse of the moment Tom says he threw him- 
self on a balance across the axle of the trucks, and traveled 
in that position to Shoals, a distance of eight or ten miles, 
without sustaining any injury except to his trousers, which 
were rent asunder, and the perplexity of mind incident to 
his perilous condition. But from thet moment he determined 
to get even with Ab, which he told him should come to pass 
in the course of human events, whether schuol kept or not. 

‘* A few days passed, when a ball was announced at Sey- 
mour, and all railroad men on the Middle Division were 
invited, and Ab delighted in dancing, and on that evening 
was in a great hurry to get through on time. When they 
got to Brownstown one of the flues was leaking, greatly 
retarding the steam. Ab being about half drunk and power- 
ful anxious to get to the ball, Tom said he hauled all the fire 


out of the fire-box and told Ab to crawl in and repair the 
flue, which he did as soon as it cooled down. 

‘* At that moment Tom looked up at the steam gauge and 
said he found 96 pounds of steam, when he cl the door 
on Ab and pulled the throttle, making 10 miles run to Sey- 
mour in 25 minutes and 40 seconds by the watcb, and on 
opening the door of the fire-box Ab crawled out, looking like 
a singed owl, and the first word Ab said was if that would 
offset the ride he gave him on the axle he was willing to 
treat and call it even.” 


A Runaway. 


The following remarkable story is from the Las Vegas 
(New Mexico) Optic: ‘‘The most hair-rising episode that 
ever 4 -¢¥ to a New Mexican mountain railway train 
fell to the lot of Conductor Blessingham Thursday afternoon 
at 3 o’clock on the west slope of Glorieta summit. The 
train comprised nearly 30 loads, and as it entered upon the 
descent, Jake Brown, the engineer, threw on the brake, but 
found it was broke, and would not work. The train gained 
momentum to such a frightful extent that the switch cables 
and hooks ‘ying on the base in front were hurled from their 
place into the air, breaking one of the locomotive’s guard 
rails. Brown called for brakes, but the trainmen had 
already set every one, and realized that the train was 
beyond their control. Sceing that nothing could be done 
to stop the mad course the train was going, Brown 
jumped from the cab while going at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, and landed 72 ft. distant, 
actual measurement. Blessingham, who was on the 
caboose with Pawnee Charlie and wife as _ passen- 
gers, fearing that the train was going to destruction, 
cut his way-car loose and checked it with the brakes, while 
the train continued its velocity down the long grade. The 
fireman stood at his post like a hero, and while the engine 
was plunging down the flight at a giddy speed, he crawled 
out on the foot-board and poked sand through the sand-box, 
thinking that it might assist the wheels in getting a grip 
upon therails. As the train sped around Material Curve, 
which is “‘ short and steep,” the velocity was so great that 
the locomotive ran on one rail, and overbalanced so greatly 
that it came within an ace of losing its equilibrium. The 
brakemen on deck were obliged to lie flat and cling to the 
running-boards for safety. For six miles those badly- 
frightened men stuck to the ship and faced the horrors of 
death. Below Canoncito is a natural basin, with three miles 
of level track, and it was on this stretch that the runaway 
train was mastered and stopped. Some of the cars were 
laden with iron for the front, but they were unlvaded before 
the train stopped by the material being hurled in all di- 
rections.” 


Railroad Taxation in -Wisconsin. 


The select committee to which was referred about a dozen 
bills relating to taxation of railroads, reported on Thursday 
evening. ‘The recommendation was indefinite postpone- 
ment. The chairman, Mr. McFetridge, said it was not 
claimed before the committee that the railway companies 
of the state now were not paying their fair proportion 
of taxes; on the contrary, it wasvery satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated that the railway property was paying a tax at 
least as high as that paid by other property. An argument 
was submitted to the committee in behalf of bill No. 463 A, 
which, conceding that the railway companies might be pay- 
ing too much tax, and that under the operations of the bill, 
if it became a law, their taxes might be reduced, urged the 
passage of the bill upon the theory that the present system 
of railway taxation is vicious. That system has been in 
force in this state a great many years, and the committee, 
after considering the subject, is of the opinion that it is 
preferable to any other which has been suggested. 

The committee is inclined to the opinion that under our 
Constitution there is no middle ground between the pres- 
eut system vf tax upon gross earnings, without regard to 
value, and a system which shall assess and tax railway 
ony the same as other property is assessed and taxed. 

he latter system is _ fruitful of complications 
and__ difficulties suggested by Chief-Justice Cole 
in his opinion in_ the plank-road case in _ the 
11th Wisconsin. referred to in the argument before the com- 
mittee. It is obvious that the collection of taxes could be 
delayed, and rendered uncertain and expensive litigation. 
Under the present system the railway tax is collected 
promptly without expense. The history of taxation in this 
state shows that a void act upon the subject is liable to 
affect the entire state taxation, and to produce great con- 
fusion and embarrassment. 

No dissatisfaction upon the part of the people with the 
present system has been manifested, and in view of the com- 
plications which might arise, and the difficulties and dis- 
satisfaction which would, in the judgment of the committee, 
inevitably follow a change in the system, it is of the opinion 
that it is the part of wisdom to leave the present law undis- 
turbed.— Madison (Wis.) Democrat, March 26. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Allegheny Valley.—It is announced that this road, 
which has been controlled by the Pennsylvania for some 
years, will shortly be placed under the direct management 
of that company. It will be known asthe Allegheny Valley 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The change is prin- 
cipally for economy in management and convenience in ac- 
counts. ‘The road extends from wg to Oil City, 132 
miles, with the Plum Creek Braneh, 7 miles, the Sligo 
Branch, 10 miles, and the Low Grade Division, from Red 
Bank to Driftwood 119 wiles. This last line was built 
chiefly for the Pennsylvania, but never used by it. 











Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line.—The stockholders of 
this company, after considering proposals from the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Richmond & Danville companies, have 
voted to lease the road tothe Richmond & Danville, pos- 
session to be given April 2. The terms of the lease as re- 
ported are very favorable, probably owing to the competi- 
tion between the two companies. The lessee is to pay interest 
at 7 per cent. on $4,750, bonds, at 6 per cent. on $450,000 
bonds, and 5 per cent. dividends on the $1,700,000 stock; 
should the gross earnings reach $1,500,000 per year, 6 per 
cent. is to be paid on the stock, and 7 per cent. if they should 
reach $2,000,000 in any one year. Last year the net 
earnings about equalled the interest on the bonds. 

The road (originally the Atlanta & Richmond Air Line), 
came to the present holders through foreclosure of their 
mortgage. It is 269 miles long, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Charlotte, N.C. Itisavery g and direct line from 
Atlanta and passes through a fine but only partially develop- 
ed country. Its outlet from Charlotte north is now con- 
trolled by the combined Atlantic Coast and Piedmont Air 
Lime and it can be worked by that combination better than 
by anyone else. The lease would have been of little advan- 
tage to the Baltimore & Ohio until the Virginia Midland ex- 
tension is finished to Charlotte, but would have been of 
great value to that extension, which will now be pretty well 
shut off from connections south of Charlotte. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—The New York passenger business 





of this company will be withdrawn from the Bound Brook 
line and returned to the Pennsylvania from April 3 next, 
an agreement having been concluded as to passenger as well 
ag freight business. Tickets to points on the Baltimore 
& Ohio will be at once placed on sale again in the Pennsyl- 
vania offices. 

It is still asserted that the new line between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia will certainly be built as soon as the neces 
sary arrangements can be completed. 

It is stated that the company will soon begin work ona 
branch from Connellsville, Pa., to Bellevernon, on the Monon- 
gahela, and thence up Pike Run to Washington, where it 
will connect with the Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore 
Division. This line is intended to reach the coke region, and 
a large part of it will be parailel to branches of the Penn- 
sylvania road. ° 


Baltimore & Potomac.—This road from March 2 to 
4.30 p.m. on March 4 brought to Washington 1,384 cars 
from the north and 180 cars from the south, holding about 
79,000 passengers. There were 385 sleeping cars at Wash- 
ington, probably the largest number ever brought together 
at one time. 


Boonville, St. Louis & Southern.—The stock of this 
company bas been increased from $250,000 to $1,000,000, 
The road is to be extended from Versailles, Mo., southward 
this season. 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—At a called meet- 
ing in Philadelphia March 28 the stockholders voted to 
authorize a mortgage upon the property of the company to 
secure an issue of $7,500,000 consolidated bonds. Of these 
$4,060,000 wiil be retained to exchange for bonds of 
previous issues now outstanding, and the balance will be 
used to build the extensions to Salamanca, Bradford and 
Buffalo, and for improvement of the old road. . 


Central Cit¥, Deadwood & Kasiern.—This company, 
it is said, will very soon begin work on a line from Dead- 
wood, Dak., to the coal fields in Wyomiug just across the 
Dakota line. ‘The intention is also to build branches reach- 
ing all the leading mines in the Black Hills. 


Central Tunnel.—This company has filed articles of in- 
corporation in New York, with a capital of $5,000,000, The 
road is to run from City Hall to the Grand Central Depot, 
New York. Among tbe corporators are H. C. Stetson and 
George Lorillard. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—President Huntington has re- 
cently been on a trip through the West, and it is reported 
that he has made important arrangements for connections 
for this road. It is said that he has secured control of the 
Paducah & Elizabethtown and the Memphis, Paducah & 
Northern, and that he will at once proceed to fill up the un- 
finished gap in the last-named road. Also. that he will build 
a new line from Lexington to Louisville, by way of Ver- 
sailles, a charter for such a jine having been granted by the 
Kentucky Legislature at its last session. A Cincinnati con- 
nection over the Kentucky Central has also been secured. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—It is announced 
that Langdon & Co., of Minneapolis, have secured the con- 
tract for building the extension from Marion, Ia., to Council 
Bluffs, a distance of 207 miles. This line will run through 
the counties of Benton, Tamar, Polk, Dallas, Geuthrie, Audu- 
bon, Shelby and Pottawattomie. The extension embraces a 
large amount of heavy work, making necessary the 
removal of about 5,000,000 cubic yards of earth, the use of 
5,000,000 feet of lumber and 500,000 feet of piling, but it is 
hoped to complete the line from Marion to the Missouri at 
Council Bluffs before next fall. In addition to this long 
stretch of new road in Iowa, Messrs. Langdon & Co. will 
complete the unfinished portion of the Hasting & Dakota 
during the coming summer, making a stretch of 125 miles 
of completed road on that division of the St. Paul. They 
will also complete the 20 miles, the unfinished portion of the 
Iowa & Dakota division, to the Missouri River. 

An Iowa correspondent gives the following description of 
the route of the Council Bluffs Extension, which may or 
may not be quite correct: ‘‘The route, as determined, 
runs from Marion due west to a point northeast of Toledo, 
when it deflects to that town: thence southwest, 
crossing the main line of the Northwestern two miles 
from Toledo ; thence southwest, crossing the Central Iowa 
two miles south of Dillon ; thence to the south part of Ellen 
Township, in Marshall County ; thence due west 24 miles 
north crossing the Des Moines & Fort Dodge at or near 
Perry, in Dallas County. Toledo, therefore, is the only rail- 
road town on the Iowa pool roads touched by the Milwaukee. 
The inference is very strong that it will become one of the Pa | 
when it getstoOmaha. By special agreement the pool d 
not build roads into the territory o-cup ed or pre empted by 
each other, neitber do they compete at points where they 
meet.” e 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Surveys are being made 
for an extension of the Menominee River Branch from 
Florence, Wis., to the Lron River district, about 20 miles. 


Chicago & Northwestern and Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Consolidation.—Reports continue to be circu- 
lated in New York of pending negotiations for a union of 
these two companies. The plan now under discussion, it is 
said, provides for the organization of a company to buy or 
lease and work both roads. It is very difficult to say 
whether there is any truth in these reports, or whether they 
are started merely to serve the purposes of stock speculators. 


Cincinnati, Union & Northwestern.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Carlisle, O., on 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, to Dodson, the junc- 
tion of the Dayton & Union and the Dayton & Western 
lines. The distance is 22 miles. The object of the road is 
not very apparent, though it might be used as a short.cut to 
Cincinnati for business from a part of the Columbus, Chicago 
& Indiana Central. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
—Notice is given that 42 consolidated mortgage bonds have 
been drawn for redemption by the sinking fund, and that 
they will be paid June 1 at the office of Drexel, Morgan & 
Co. in New York, or J. 8S. Morgan & Co. in London, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of the mortgage. ‘The numbersdrawn 
are 3577, 3801, 3827, 3958, 3985, 4144, 4238, 4231, 4353, 
4407, 4419, 4588, 4756, 4761, 4802, 4884, 4905, 4922, 5011, 
5067, 5149, 5219, 5412, 5439, 5476, 5507, 5587, 5624, 5746, 
5758, 5775, 5811, 5859, 5981, 6012, 6166, 6194, 6292, 6342, 
6349, 6500 and 6572. Interest on these bonds will cease 
from June 1 next. 


Columbus & Atlanta.—Surveys are now being made 
for this projected line from Columbus, Miss., to Atlanta, 
Ga., of which Ex-Senator Gordon is the Manager. It will 
cross the coal and iron district of Alabama. 


Corpus Christi, San Diego & Rio Grande.— 
Grading on this road is now completed for 28 miles west- 
ward from last year’s terminus at Mesquite, leaving about 
36 miles to be finished to reach Laredo. Track laying from 
Mesquite has begun. 


Dahlonega.—The engineers have completed the loca- 
tion of the branch road which is to extend from the Atlanta 
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& Charlotte Air Line at Gainesville, Ga., to Dahlonega. 
The distance is 25 miles. The two miles nearest Dahlonega 
will be a pretty heavy grade. . 


Delaware Western.—The board of directors has been 
reorganiz2d in the interest of the new owners. The Dela- 
ware Senate has passed another amendment to the charter, 
authorizing the construction of a branch line down the 
Peninsula parallel to the Delaware road. It is stated that 
the plan of using the road as part of a new line between Bal- 
timore and Philadelshia has not been abandoned by any 
means, 


Denver & New Orleans.—-This company has closed a 
contract with a construction company for the building of 
the road from Denver, Col., to a connection with some of 
the roads now being built in Northwestern Texas. A con- 
tract for 50 miles of English rails has been placed. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Bids will be 
received at this company’s office in Knoxville, Tenn., for 
the grading of 414 miles on the extension of the Morristown 
Branch from Wolf Creek, Tenn., to the North Carolina line 
at Paint Rock; also for the masonry of two important 
bridges over the French Broad River. Plans, etc., can be 
seen at the office of Major R. C. McCalla, Constructing Engi- 
neer, in Knoxville. 

General Passenger Agent Ogden is collecting information 
in regard to summer resorts on or near the line of the road, 
with the purpose of drawing public attention to the many 
advantages of East Tennessee for summer travelers. 


Elizabeth City & Norfolk.— Work is progressing stead- 
ily on this road, and track has been laid from Norfolk, Va., 
southward seven miles, and from Elizabeth City, N. J., 
north five miles. There is a construction train at work at 
each end of the line. » 


Fond du Lac, Portage & Sturgeon Bay.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad 
rom a point on the Chicago & Northwestern in Sauk 
County, Wis., by Portage City and Fond du Lac to Sturgeon 
Bay in Door County, about 150 miles. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Grading on the exten 
sion of this road is now completed for 30 miles north of the 
present terminus at Belton, 'ex. Contracts have been let 
for all the grading from Belton to the Brazos River, and for 
the masonry of the Brazos and Nolandes bridges. 


Hartford & Connecticut Valley.—The bill author- 
izing this company to extend its road from Hartford, Conn., 
north to Holyoke, Mass., has been defeated in the Connecti 
cut Senate, but has been brought up again in the House. 


Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.—Notice is 

iven that ata meeting of the board of directors held March 
28 it was resolved to tund all overdue coupons on the con- 
solidated bonds of this company up to and including April 1, 
1881, and to resume payment of interest on the said bonds 
from that date, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—The corporation 
which is to build the extension from Indianapolis to Spring- 
field, O., has been formally consolidated with this company. 
The capital stock of the consolidated company is fixed at 
$10,000,000, 


Kentucky Central.—lIt is reported that negotiations are 
in progress forthe sale of the controlling interest in this 
road, lately bought by a Cincinnati syndicate, toC. P. Hunt- 
ington and others in the interest of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
road. It would be of value to that company as giving it a 
connection to Cincinnati from its Louisville line, and also, if 
the proposed extension is built, a line to Knoxville. 

Later dispatches state that the negotiations have resulted, 
not in a transfer of the road, but in a close alliance with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which will give that road the use of the 
Central tracks to Cincinnati as soon as its own line reaches 
Lexington. 


Knoxville & Ohio.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until April 18 at noon, at the office of this company in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., for the grading, masonry and ballast on the 
extension of this road from Careyville, Tenn., to the Ken- 
tucky state line. The distance is 27 miles, crossing the en- 
tire range of the Cumberland Mountains, and presenting a 
great variety of work. Bids will also be received for ties 
tor 12 miles, from Careyville to Elk Gap. Plans and specifi- 
cations can be seen at the office of Major R. C. MeCalla, 
Constructing Engineer, in Knoxville. 


Lebanon Springs.—The Receiver of this road has given 
notice that he will apply to the Supreme Court at Kingston, 
N. Y., on April 2, for authority to issue $300,000 receiver's 
certificates. An effort is being made t® unite the bond- 
holders in opposition. 


Louisville & Nashville —This company has advertised 
for bids for work on the extension of the Knoxville Branch 
from Livingston, Ky., to the Tennessee line. Propcsals are 
to be received until April 18 next. 


Macon & Brunswick.—Th: preliminary survey for 
the extension from Macon, Ga., to Atlanta has been com- 
pleted, and the maps and estimates are now being prepared. 
Starting from Macon, the line surveyed is by way of Wal- 
nut Creek, Finney, Round Oak, Hillsboro, Winifred, Key’s 
Ferry on the Ocmulgee, Worthville, Sandy Ridge ana Cedar 
Grove to Atlanta. ‘The distance is 101 miles. The right of 
way bas been offered free of cost in many places by owners 
of land along the line. 


Maine Central.—At the annual meeting last week the 
stockholders voted to amend the by-laws so as to fix the 
time of the annual meeting on the third Wednesday in De- 
cember, instead of March as heretofore. 


Meadville.—The contract for laying the track on this 
road from Meadville, Pa., to the Erie & Pittsburgh at Lines- 
ville bas been let to O'Connor & Co. The first lot of iron 
for the road has been received. 


Mexican Railroads.—A correspondent of the New York 
World writing from the city of Mexico, March Ist, says: 
* As regards the roam of the Central Railroad Company 
(represented by Mr. Robert Symon) in Sonora and the 
western portions of this country, you have nodoubt ample 
reports via San Francisco, therefore I confine myself to a 
few items respecting their operations in this viciuity. The 
company has vow at work between Mexico City and 
Tula nearly 10,000 men, and between Tula and Antonio 
900. At the ravine of Huehuetoca they have erected an 
iron bridge twelve metres high. The barrancas at Prieta 
and Guinada are also spanned by bridges of the same 
material Trains have passed over and fully tested these 
bridges, and the road is fully completed to a distance of 85 
kilometres from this capital. Work on theSan Andres sec- 
tion for a distance of 24 kilometres is almost finished. A 
large force of laborers are now eugaged widening the track 
through the cut of Nocuistongo. On the section between 
Mexico City and Querétaro the engineers are advancing at 
a marvelous rate. The line between Tenjay and Corro 
Prieto is now definitely located. Some alterations of the 
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former surveys have been recently made for the purpose of 
reducing grades. 

‘* The Toluca road is progressing rapidly. The Palmer- 
Sullivan Company have 8, men at work between this 
city and Toluca, and they also commenced laying track 
from Zacatecas toward San Luis Potosi last week. The 
Michoacan section is advancing : loads of material are daily 
despatched to Morelia for it. Mr. Maurice Kingsley, son of 
the Rey. Canon Kingsley, is in charge of the Morelia 
Division.” 

Michigan Central.—The following official notice is dated 
Detroit, Mich., March 25: ‘* The Michigan Central Railroad 
Company having leased the Detroit & Bay City Railroad, 
on and after April 1, 1881, that property will be known and 
operated as the Bay City Division of the Michigan Central 
Railroad. 

** Accordingly, all reports by foreign roads, for the sale 
of tickets over the Bay City Division, and for the mile- 
age of Bay City cars, shouid be included in the reports to 
this company.” 

The road was lately sold under foreclosure and bought by 
Mr. Vanderbilt. It has always been worked in the interests 
ofthiscompany. It extends from Detroit to Bay City, 110 
miles, with branches to Five Lakes, Caro and Saginaw, 
making 148 miles in all. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—People of Ke- 
waunee and Door counties in Wisconsin have offered this 
company $50,000 in aid of an extension of the Two Rivers 
Branch north to Sturgeon Bay, passing through Ahnapee 
and Kewaunee. This isthe third project now under cun- 
sideration for a railroad through the peninsula between 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan. 


New Bonds.—New issues of bonds have been put upon 
the market as follows: 

The Danville, Olney & Ohio River offers, through R. M. 
Raven & Co., of New York, $500,000 of its 7 per cent. first- 
mortgage bonds; total issue fixed at $801,000. The bonds 
are offered at par, a bonus of 8500 stock to be given with 
each $1,000 bond. The road is in operation from Kansas, 
Ill., south to West Liberty, 49 miles; 51 miles more are to 
be built. Ten miles of it were built in 1878 and the rest 
late last year. It is a narrow-gauge road. 


New Brighton & New Castle.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from New Brighton, in 
Beaver County, Pa., to New Castle, in Lawrence County, a 
distance of 21 miles. The directors are all connected with 
the Pennsylvania Company. The line is parallel to that 
of the New Castle & Beaver Valley road, now leased by that 
company. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The contract 
for a new depot at Exchange street, Buffalo, to replace the 
one which fell down recently, has been awardel to John 
Briggs, of Buffalo, at his bid of $38,382. The new depot 
will he an extension of the arch which was finished last year, 
and will be similar to it in point of construction in all essen- 
tial particulars. It will be 460 feet long and 120 feet wide. 
The entire length of the proposed and present arch will be 
about 758 feet, making it one of the longest stations in the 
country. The roof will be made by Wasson & Martin, of 
Albany. 


New York & Greenwood Lake.—This company will 
beg n on April 11 torcn trains over the Watchurg Railroad, a 
bravch 4!¢ miles long .rom Woodside, N. J., to Urange. le 
was built in 1873, but worked only a few months, and has 
now been thoroughly repaired and almost rebuilt. 


New York & New England.—The Boston Herald of 
March 29 says: ‘‘A good deal has been printed during the 
last few weeks relative to the establishment of quick-transit 
trains on the New York & New England Railroad, but it was 
not until yesterday that the order was given which takes the 
question out of the sphere of conjecture into the realm of the 
actual. On Friday next, April 1, the fare to stations be- 
tween Boston and Dorchester and between intermediate sta- 
tions will be five cents. Engraved detachable package tickets, 
similar to horse-car tickets, will be sold for 25 cents, 
good for five rides. These tickets will bear the follow- 
ing words: *‘ Quick transit. New York & New England 
Railroad. Boston and Dorchester, or between intermediate 
stations.” The present rates to the stations affected by the 
reduction are as follows: Dudley street, 6!¢ cents: Bird 
street, 7 cents; Mt. Bowdoin, 714 cents; Harvard street, 8 
cents; Dorchester, 9 cents. The package-ticket fare to Mat- 
tapan, now II cents, will be reduced to 10 cents. The 
season-ticket rate, $12, will remain intact. No season 
tickets will be sold to stations between Boston and Dor- 
chester, the 5-cent rates rendering them unnecessary. The 
management of the road desires to have it understood that 
the new departure is largely experimental. It gives to the 
public ample accommodation in the way of frequent trains 
—there being 22 each way between Boston and Hyde Park— 
with horse-car fares as far out as the horse-cars run; and it 
is for the public tosay whether the new arrangement shall 
be permanent. If the management finds that its efforts to 
meet the wants of its passengers are appreciated by gener- 
ous patronage, the 5 cent fare will be a permanent thing; 
should it be found, after thorough trial, that the quick- 
transit trains are run at a loss, the old rates of fare might, 
and probably would be restored. The fare to stations 
beyond Mattapan will not be changed. The rate to Hyde 
Park is already lower than is charged by other roads for the 
same distance—$12 a quarter, package tickets eight for $1— 
and the new arrangement is only intended to cover what 
may be called the horse-car district.” 

Work has been begun on the large docks and ferry land 
ing at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., which is to be the Huason 
River terminus. 

A dispatch from Boston, March 30, says: ‘ In the United 
States District Court a bearing was had to-day on the motion 
of the stockholders to revive the matter of the former adju 
dication of bankruptcy of the Boston, Hartford & Erie Rail- 
road on the ground of fraud, in the fact that the bankruptcy 
proceedings were got by consent, and that the Court was 
deceived or misled into its previous decision. The Court 
allowed the petition, together with several other petitions 
tending to open andjrevive the whole subject of the mis- 
fortunes of the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad.” 


New York, Providence & Boston.—At a special 
meeting in Providence, March 27, the stockholders voted to 
authorize an issue of $500,000 new bonds secured by a 
mortgage on the road from Stonington to New London. 
The bonds are to be used to pay for completion of the 
second track, steel rails, ferry improvements at Groton, and 
other improvements. 


Northern Pacific.—On March 25 counsel for Mr. Henry 
Villard, as a stockholder of the company, made application 
to the New York Supreme Court for an injunction to re- 
strain this company from making the proposed issue of 
$18,000,000 common stock. The complaint rehearses the 
history of the company and charges that the issue will be of 
great detriment to the interests of the other stockholders. 
The Court granted the usual preliminary injunction, with 
an order returnable March 31 to the company to show cause 





why the injunction should not he made permanent. 
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A meeting of the board was held March 26, at which it 
was resolved to contest this suit. 

President Billings claims that there has been no new issue 
of stock. All the common stock was regularly issued and 
listed on the Stock Exchange, the $18,000,000 in ques- 
tion being held in trust by the company for the parties en- 
titled to it. and who have now received it. 


Pennsylvania Coal Co.—Notice is given that the 
mortgage bonds of this company, which will mature Aug. 1 
next, will be paid at the office of the company in New York, 
and that interest will cease from date of maturity. If 
holders desire, the company is prepared to pay the bonds at 
any time prior to maturity, with interest accrued to date of 
payment. The amount of these bonds is $472,500, and they 
are the only funded debt of the company. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Receivers have pub- 
lished a monthly statement (the first since October last) for 
February and the three months of the fiscal year from Dec. 1 
to Feb. 28: 
Railroad Co.: 


—-——February.—-— ——-Three months.—— 
881 1 


" 1880. 1881. 880. 
Gross receipts..$1,336,427 $1,085,162 $4,009,591 $3,978.318 
Gross expenses. 805,106 687,274 2,458,936  2,248,F20 











Net profit. .... $531,321 $397,888 $1,550,655 
Coal & Iron Co.: 

Gross receipts. . 

Gross expenses. 


$1.729,698 


803,626 
703,545 


530,472 
609,559 


2,520,886 
2,344,912 


1,926,806 
2,187,051 














*$260,245 











Net profit .... $100,081  *$79,087  — $175.974 
Total net, both - 
oa... -. $631,402 $818,801 $1.726.629 $1,469,453 
= Loss. 


Gross expenses include taxes and rentals. The net profit 
of the Railroad Company shows a gain of 34 per cent. for 
the month and a decrease of 10 per cent. for the three 
months. The net profit of both companies shows a gain of 
98 per cent. for the month and 174 per cent. for the 
quarter. 

The supplementary report of Master George M. Dallas to 
the Court shows that the total stock registered March 14 is 
687,663 shares, of which 44,218 were on the Philadelphia 
book as brokers , and 92,155 as American; 13,214 New York 
old and 173,422 new? 247,883 foreign and 85.721 fo ien 
brokers’, and 66 fractional shares; total, 656,627, .nd #1,C36 
preferred, making 687,663. This includes the $105,000 
bonds converted last January into 2,100 shares of common 
stock. 


Pullman Palace Car Co.—A special meeting of the 
stockholders of this company has been called for April 2 at 
Chicago, to act on the proposed increase of the capital stock 
The directors will ask for authority to increase the capital 
stock by one third, and for this new stock the stockholders 
will be given the privilege of subscribing at par. The pur- 
pose of the increase is to complete the improvements of the 
car works recently established at Hyde Park, near Chicago, 
on which there has been already expended about $1,350,000, 

Notice is given that the outstanding 8 per cent. debenture 
bonds, second series, will be paid, with the last coupon, on 
presentation to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company in 
New Yorkon May 14 next. Interest will cease from May 
15, which is the date when the bonds mature. The original 
issue of these bonds was $1,000,000: by the latest report, 
there were $328,000 outstanding. 


Quincy, Jerseyville & St. Louis.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Illinois to build a railroad 
from Rockport, Pike County, southeast to the boundary line 
of Maconpin County, a distance of about 50 miles. 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.—This company, 
whose roud now extends from Hannibal, Mo., south by east 
to Prairieville, 49 miles, has secured the mght of way for an 
extension from Prairieville south to Peruque on the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, a distance of 38 miles. The 
iron has been bought and contracts have been let for the 
grading. The course of the road from Hannibal to Peruque 
is generally parallel with the Mississippi, but 15 to 20 miles 
back from the river. 


Shenandoah Valley.—The gap between the northern 
and southern ends of this road was closed on March 28, the 
last rail being laid on that day near Luray, Va. The road 
is now nearly all ballasted, and through trains from Hagers- 
town, Md., to the Chesapeake & Ohio at Waynesburo, Va., 
143 miles, hegin to run about April 15. 

Work is to be prosecuted vigorously on the extension from 
Waynesboro to the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio road, about 
90 miles. 


Springfield Southern.—-It is reported that this road 
has been sold to a syndicate in the interest of the Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western. This road was originally the 
Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy, and was of 3 ft. gauge, 
but was sold under foreclosure and passed to the present 


company, which changed it to standard gauge. It now ex- 
tends from Springfield, O., to Jackson, 118 miles. The new 


owners, it is said, will increase the stock to $3,840,000, and 
wiil issue $1,920,000 first-mortgage and $1,920,000 income 
bonds, and will extend the road to the Omo River anda 
connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Stillwater, Hastings & Rochester.—This company 
has been organized to builda railroad from Stillwater, Minn. 
south to Hastings, and thence south by east to Rochester, 
about 75 miles. 


Union Pacific.—This road suffered severe damagé 
from a great flood in the Platte Valley in Nebraska last 
week, which caused several very bad wash-outs near Fre- 
mont. The continued high water has prevented repairs, and 
as the Burlington & Missouri River road has also been dam- 
aged by the flood, it bas been necessary to run through 
trains by the long, circuitous route by way of St. Joseph 
and the St. Joseph & Western road. The extent of the 
damage can hardly be told until the flood subsides. 


Union Railroad, Transfer & Stock Yards Co.— 
This company has changed its name to the Belt Railroad 
Company. The company’s road extends around Indianapolis, 
connecting the roads entering that city, and has always been 
known locally as the Belt road, and it now wisely conforms 
to popular usage and drops the clumsy official title which no 
one ever used. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Dispatches from 
Shreveport, La., state that an agreement has been con- 
cluded for the sale of this road to the Texas Pacific, and the 
immediate building of the extension from Monroe to Shreve- 
port. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—This company gives 
notice that it will issue 7,600 shares preferred stock, 7,500 
shares common stock and $2,250,000 new bonds for the 
purpose of taking up the outstanding securities of the Mis- 
souri, lowa & Nebraska road, which are $2,480,000 stock 
and $3,025,000 bonds. 
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